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CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 


After the Close of Hostilities 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA’S industrial 

equipment—which was believed, on 
the basis of reports during the war and at 
the moment of liberation, to have suf- 
fered very grave damage from bombing, 
from actual fighting, and through the 
dismantling or removal of entire indus- 
trial plants by the Germans—now ap- 
pears to have weathered the storm in 
relatively good condition. 

Investigations are at present under 
way to ascertain its actual status, and 
exact statistical data should become 
available in the near future. In the 
meantime, estimates and preliminary re- 
ports from reliable sources have been 
received regarding various aspects of 
economic life in Czechoslovakia which 
present a fairly comprehensive picture of 
conditions prevailing at the middle of 
June. 

These reports indicate that several in- 
dustries are ready to resume normal pro- 
duction at once. However, owing to the 
extremely unstable situation of the cur- 
rency, businessmen in general feel that a 
stabilization of the crown will be neces- 
sary before any but strictly domestic 
trade and manufacturing can be re- 
sumed or enlarged. At present no one 
knows what the crown is worth. The 
pound sterling is said to have brought 
3,000 crowns at the beginning of June, 
as compared with about 140 crowns in 
1938. The result is that hidden prewar 
stocks are not cffered for sale and busi- 
nessmen are hesitant about making any 
move for production or expansion other 
than for local consumption. 


Living Conditions Better 


Living conditions appear to be ap- 
proaching a more normal level. It is 
reported from Prague that houses and 
apartments are being rented at prewar 
prices in crowns which apparently are 
about one-half to one-third of United 
States metropolitan rentals. 

Food, under the present ration, with 
two meatless days a week, seems to be 
at a level approximately providing ade- 
quate nutrition. Bread and potatoes are 
reported in good supply, but milk is said 
to be available only for children. Some 
butter, sugar, and sausages are on hand. 
A substitute for coffee is made from 
chestnuts or barley. Green vegetables 
and lettuce are appearing in street push- 
carts. Cigarettes are rationed at 15 per 
week. Electricity and cooking gas are 
available in homes all day long, but 
hotels are limited to hot water 2 days a 
week, 

Railroads are being repaired and have 
begun to operate. Around Prague they 
are in working order, with three trains 


Based on Airgrams From the U. S. 
Embassy at Prague, Czechoslovakia 


each way to Pilsen daily. Five hundred 
locomotives were sent to Prague 4 weeks 
before the Nazi surrender for immedi- 
ate repair, but the Czechs managed to 
immobilize all of them and then to re- 
pair them after the liberation. 


Miscellaneous Industries 


Labor is not expected to present any 
serious problem, although unsettled con- 
ditions may prevail locally or in certain 
branches of industry. 

Supply of raw materials varies from 
industry to industry, and depends largely 
on a resumption of transportation. Coal 
and ccke are still in short supply. 

The industries said to be ready to re- 
sume normal production at once are 
cement, glass, ceramics, furniture, min- 
ing (both coal and metals), pig iron, 
steel, aluminum, lumber, pulp, and 
paper. 

The situation in some of the other in- 
dustries is reported as follows: 


Textiles 


Contrary to the many rumors current 
about severe damage to textile machines, 
a report from a reliable source shows that 
cotton mills can put into action 2,900,000 
spindles immediately—which represents 
a loss of only 300.000 from the prewar 
capacity of 3,200.00 spindles in 1938. 

It appears that the rate of production 
during the war years was very low and 
that the proportionately large number of 
idle machines that were stored suffered 
very little deterioration. 

During the war years the mills worked 
chiefly on staple fiber (cell wool) which 
they received from Germany. One mill 
in Bratislava which was producing staple 
fiber cannot continue at present because 
it lacks certain critical machine parts. 

The available stocks of staple fiber or 
cotton are sufficient only for a short 
period of production at the war rate of 
650,000 working spindles. If, in the 
future, all of the 2,900,000 spindles avail- 
able are operated 48 hours per week, they 
will require 6,600 tons of cotton per 
month. All the machines can utilize 
“good middling” United States or similar 
cotton. 

The woolen mills apparently have 
suffered greater destruction, with a loss 
of about one-third of all cloth-weaving 
looms. The plants at Brno and Morav- 
ska Ostrava seem to have suffered par- 
ticularly heavy damage. 


Linen mills have been similarly dam- 
aged. Only 91,000 out of a total of 285,- 
000 spindles for linen production exist- 
ing in the pre-war period were reported 
working in April 1945. Fifty percent of 
the flax required can be supplied by 
domestic growth, as in the prewar period, 
but it is not believed possible to import 
to any extent from other sources, notably 
from the U.S. S. R., which, prior to the 
war, supplied the remainder. 


Optical Glass and Instruments 


Of the three optical-goods manufac- 
turing plants in Czechoslovakia, all of 
which have been producing for the Ger- 
mans and are believed to be able to re- 
sume production, the Srb Stys Co. in 
Prague may be of immediate interest. 
The management was trained by Zeiss in 
Jena, Germany; during the war years the 
company was expanded, employing 1,300 
men working in three shifts, and its tech- 
nique was brought up to date. Among 
the items produced were binoculars, 
range finders, submarine periscopes, in- 
cluding a fixed model which was sealed 
to withstand submerged pressures of as 
much as 22 atmospheres, and other opti- 
cal goods. The company is said to have 
raw materials and even some stocks of 
finished products now on hand, notably 
5,000 excellent binoculars, and to be able 
to resume three-shift production. 


Petroleum 


Only about 40 percent of the capacity 
oi Czechoslovakia’s refineries was utilized 
in the prewar period. The Germans 
modernized the equipment but did not in- 
crease capacity. Of the four substantial 
refineries in Czechoslovakia, only Privos, 
at Moravska Ostrava, is in good condi- 
tion and reported working on stocks in 
mid-June. It was expected that its crude 
could be drawn from Zistersdorf in Aus- 
tria within a few days after completion 
of railroad repairs then under way. 
Storage capacity is limited as a result of 
destruction by bombing. 

Vacuum Oil Co. and Fanto report dam- 
age by bombing. Repairs under way 
were expected to be -completed soon. 
These two refineries account for about 
70 percent of Czechoslovakia’s total ca- 
pacity. Both can make a complete range 
of petroleum products utilizing crude 
from Rumania or Hungary, but not from 
Zistersdorf in Austria. The Kraluska 
Refinery at Kralupy is obsolete and 
therefore closed. Dubova and Novy Bu- 
him were destroyed or dismantled. 

The availability of crude oil has im- 
proved considerably through the discov- 
ery of the wells of Balaton Lake at Ka- 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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Natural RUBBER From 
the Western Hemisphere 


“Tt Will Continue, for Many Months, To Be Desperately Needed” 


STRIKING INSTANCE of hemi- 

sphere cooperation in winning this 
war is afforded by the Rubber Agree- 
ments between the United States and 16 
of the other American republics and 
British areas in this hemisphere. With- 
out the natural rubber that was pro- 
duced and delivered to the United States 
under these agreements, the United 
States stock pile of natural rubber would 
be completely exhausted by the end of 
this year. 

The true importance of the natural 
rubber «received from south of the Rio 
Grande should not be measured in ton- 
nage received in any individual month, 
for monthly receipts from Latin America 
are admittedly small in comparison with 
the monthly world production in the 
years before the war. On the contrary, 
the importance of Western Hemisphere 
rubber production should be considered 
in the light of what would have hap- 
pened to the United Nations’ war effort if 
the other American republics had not in- 
tensified rubber production to the maxi- 
mum extent and sent their exportable 
surpluses to the United States. 

Take the case of Brazil alone, with 
which the United States signed the first 
Rubber Agreement on March 3, 1942. 
The right way to understand the value 
of the rubber made available to the 
common war effort by Brazil is to add 
up all the shipments Brazil has made to 
the United States from March 1942 (the 
beginning of the Rubber Agreement) to 
some subsequent date. 


Keeping Wheels Turning 


If you do that, you will find that at 
the end of last year, without Brazil’s 
shipments of rubber, the United States 
stock pile of natural rubber would have 
been only 60 percent of what it actually 
was. And if that same calculation were 
to be made at the end of 1945, there 
would be in the stock pile less than 20 
percent of the 61,000 tons publicly re- 
ported by the War Production Board as 
scheduled to be left at the end of this 
year. The remainder would be some 
12,000-odd tons, which is not enough to 
keep the wheels of the rubber industry 
moving in the United States; 30,000 tons 
is probably the minimum necessary to 
keep the “pipe line” filled and prevent a 
break-down. 

If industry consumes about 12,000 tons 
of natural rubber a month, there must be 


By Evererr G. Hort, Director of 
Commercial Research, Rubber 
Development Corporation (an 
Agency of the U. S. Government) 











NOTE 


This article is based on addresses 
made by the author during a trip 
to Latin America in April 1945; 
factual statements herein are 
therefore as of that time. 























3 months’ supply in the United States 
to keep that pipe line filled. Conse- 
quently, the Brazilian rubber production 
alone, which was only half of the pro- 
duction from the Western Hemisphere, 
has provided the rubber that is now 
keeping the wheels of the rubber indus- 
try turning in the United States. 





On the other hand, if the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere production had not come 
to us, the United States rubber industry 
might have broken down already in the 
production of heavy-duty truck, bus, 
combat-vehicle, and airplane tires. 


Why It’s Important 


The importance of natural rubber is 
that a mixture of approximately 25 per- 
cent of natural rubber and 75 percent of 
synthetic is currently necessary in the 
manufacture of heavy-duty truck, bus, 
combat-vehicle, and airplane tires, if 
they are to stand up adequately. No way 
has yet been found to make satisfactory 
tires of these types solely out of syn- 
thetic rubber, although satisfactory pas- 
senger-automobile and light-truck tires 
are being made almost exclusively of 
synthetic rubber. 

Hence, a terrific blow to armament 
production would doubtless have oc- 
curred if the United States stock pile of 
natural rubber had sunk below minimum 


On the Amazon, in the early days of the rubber campaign. 
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levels. It is entirely possible, in fact, that 
military advances of the United Nations 
would have been delayed if these supplies 
of natural rubber had not been made 
available by the other American republics 
for the common war effort. Similarly, 
if there had been no receipts of Western 
Hemisphere rubber, it is possible that 
internal transportation in the United 
States and elsewhere would be today in 
even more dire straits for lack of tires 
for heavy land and air transportation 
equipment. 


Tackled Tough Job 


The situation that the United States 
faced after Pearl Harbor was something 
like this: 

All of the rubber-producing areas in 
the world—except Latin America—were 
threatened with conquest by the enemy. 
In the early part of 1942, supply officials 
in Washington even felt obliged to write 
off Ceylon and India as possible sources 
of continuing supplies of natural rubber. 
It was then believed that by mid-1942 
Ceylon and India might both be lost to 
Japan. The Germans were in Africa, 
and it was possible that the rubber-pro- 
ducing region there would similarly come 
under their control. Theonly other area 
left was Latin America. 

But in all of the countries south of the 
Rio Grande that produced rubber, the 
total production in the year 1941 
amounted to only 20,000 tons. In that 
same year, these countries and other 
American republics that consume rub- 
ber and do not produce it used up 30,000 
tons, either of raw rubber in their fac- 
tories or in the form of finished mer- 
chandise imported from the United 
States. In other words, in Latin Amer- 
ica we had an area, taken as a whole, 
using 30,000 tons of rubber yearly and 
producing only 20,000 tons. And this 
was the only area to which the United 
States could turn for additional supplies 
of natural rubber, an essential ingredi- 
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Washing alum out of coagulated rubber, in Brazil. In the background are sheets of washed 


rubber which will be dried ang then smoked. 


ent for military truck, artillery, and air- 
plane tires. 

However, there was no alternative but 
to tackle the job of getting natural rub- 
ber supplies from this area. In March 
1942, the United States signed a Rubber 
Agreement with Brazil. This agree- 
ment paved the way for all of the other 
Rubber Agreements made with the 


Bi © BORRACHA | 





At Manaus, Brazil; rubber being weighed before shipping to the washing plant. 


American republics. In only 8 months 
16 agreements had been signed. I do 
not know of any better evidence of inter- 
national good will than that shown by 
the rapidity with which the Rubber 
Agreements were made. To Brazil, 
which led the way, belongs special 
praise. 

That was the situation in 1942. At 
the end of 1944 the United States had 
developed, as we all know, a huge syn- 
thetic-rubber industry capable of sup- 
plying as many tons of synthetic rubber 
as could be used, but not capable of 
supplying natural rubber essential for 
certain uses. Thus, in that period from 
1942 to 1944, the stock of natural rubber 
in the United States, which had been 
piled up to the extent of 634,000 long 
tons in April of 1942, dwindled to 96,000 
tons at the end of last year. 


Situation in 1945 


The present situation concerning rub- 
ber is approximately as follows: 

The areas that are accessible to the 
Allied nations—that is, India and Ceylon 
in the Middle East and all of Africa and 
Latin America—are capable of producing 
in a year about 210,000 long tons of 
natural rubber. They nearly got that 
last year, and they may come near it this 
year. When allowance is made for the 
amount of shrinkage on wild rubber from 
those areas and on the amount retained 
for domestic use in India and Latin 
America, there is left approximately 180,- 
000 long tons of natural rubber. This 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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ow Many Chemicals 


Can We Sell to Peru? 


Our Present Position Is Preeminent, the Trend Is in Our Direction-—But 
Can We Maintain or Expand Our Now Gratifying 
Rolie? What Influences Must We Consider? What Steps Should We Take? Jj, 


How About Postwar? 


HE UNITED STATES holds a pre- 
dominant position in the Peruvian 
chemical market at the present time. 
Many American exporters will wish to 
maintain their present trade with Peru 
and others will desire to enter this mar- 
ket after the war. 

Careful consideration of Peruvian re- 
quirements and prevailing methods of 
distributign should do much to help 
maintain the trend toward the use of 
chemicals of United States manufacture. 


Wartime Changes 


Since the start of the war, interest in 
handling chemicals has increased among 
the import houses and sales representa- 
tives in Peru. This interest has been 
aroused chiefly because of greater im- 
ports of basic chemicals that enter into 
manufacturing industries and the ready 
sale and large profits realizable through 
the sale of those chemicals which are in 
scarce supply in consequence of wartime 
demands elsewhere. Such chemicals as 
special solvents, alkyd resins, ester gums, 
and many others when in short supply 
sell at unusual profits in some instances. 

The war, too, has forced some changes 
in the distribution of chemicals in Peru. 
Many manufacturers who use chemicals 
in their factories in any important quan- 
tities and who in normal times would 
buy through importers-wholesalers or 
Peruvian representatives now buy direct 
if possible from the American manufac- 
turer. By buying direct, the consumer 
is surer of both supplies and price. B:- 
cause of the United States ceiling prices 
on chemical exports and direct shipment 
from the manufacturer in the States, the 
consumer is less subject to the sharp 
fluctuations in the local supply situation. 
Whether this trend will continue indef- 
initely into the postwar period is an open 
question. 


United States Participation 


Almost 6 years of war have made 
changes in the volume in which various 
countries formerly exported chemicals 
to Peru. Europe has lost its prewar 
dominant position in the Peruvian mar- 
ket, and the United States now is the 
most important supplier. It is estimated 
that in 1943 approximately 75 percent of 


Prepared in the Chemical Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on the Basis of Re- 
port Submitted by Cuartes D. 
MitcuHe tL, Economic Analyst, U.S. 
Embassy, Lima 


the chemicals imported into Peru came 
from the United States. In contrast, in 
1935 it is estimated that only slightly 
more than 30 percent of Peru’s imports 
of chemicals originated in the United 
States. (The term “chemicals” as used 
in determining the United States’ share 
of Peruvian imports includes industrial 
chemicals, synthetic organic chemicals, 
fertilizers, insecticides, disinfectants, 
germicides, industrial gases, dyes, gums, 
resins, plastic materials, and the basic 
materials for the manufacture of any 
of these chemical products.) 

Switzerland reportedly still offers some 
competition in dyestuffs. Argentina and 
Canada are wartime newcomers in the 
Peruvian chemical market, but in total 
volume still remained small factors in 
the market in 1943, compared with the 
United States. In that year it is esti- 
mated that 14 percent of Peru’s chemical 
imports came from Great Britain. It is 
likely that in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod Great Britain and Canada will be- 
come of increasing importance in the 
Peruvian chemical market, as a result 
of their strong trade position there. The 
nationals of these two countries may 
abandon in many cases their United 
States sources of supply for chemicals as 
soon as their home chemical industries 
return to a peacetime basis. Canada will 
probably have a war-fostered chemical 
industry with sufficient volume to make 
export sales attractive. 


Distribution Facilities 


There are at present in Peru some 150 
firms concerned with the importation 
and distribution of chemicals that are of 
sufficient size to be of interest to Amer- 
ican exporters. These are enumerated in 
a trade list entitled “Peru—Chemical 
Importers and Dealers” which will be 
published separately by the Department 
of Commerce. This total does not 


include branch houses of the larger 
importers and wholesalers scattered 
throughout the provincial towns and 
cities. There are very few houses of any 
size that retail solely chemical products. 

In 1943, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, approximately 90 
percent of the chemicals imported for 
general trade came in through the port 
of Callao, Lima’s port of entry. The 
great bulk of these chemicals are dis- 
tributed throughout the country by com- 
bination importers and wholesalers, most 
of whom have their principal offices in 
Lima. The Lima-Callao area is by far 
the most highly industrialized and the 
largest consumer of chemicals in the 
country. Arequipa, the second city of 
Peru, is the most important distribution 
center for the south of Peru, with Cuzco 
second. Of lesser importance in north- 
ern Peru are the towns of Chiclayo, Tru- 
jillo, and Piura. The river port of Iquitos 
is the distributing center for Amazonian 
Peru. Talara at the northern tip of Peru 
is the next largest port to Callao in vol- 
ume of chemical imports, but practically 
all these chemicals are consumed in the 
operations of one petroleum company. 
However, to the United States chemical 
exporter interested in the whole Peruvian 
market, all of southern, northern, and 
eastern Peru are of secondary importance 
compared with the Lima market. 

Distribution of chemicals in Peru fol- 
lows generally two main patterns. The 
more important factor consists of the 
large importing houses which also whole- 
sale and retail the chemicals they import 
through their own organization or 
through agents in the Provinces. An- 
other important factor is to be found in 
the agents or representatives who import 
directly for the account of their cus- 
tomers, who in turn may be consumers of 
chemicals, or wholesalers, or retailers. 

The above examples of chemical dis- 
tribution may vary as follows. The large 
commercial houses import some chemi- 
cals on their own account which have a 
wide and constant demand in the market. 
On lesser chemical lines these importing 
houses will act as a factory representa- 
tive and import only on direct order 
from a customer. Likewise, the agent, 
particularly when he sees an opportunity 
for extra profit, will take on wholesaling 
functions in some cases. 
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Another less common example of 
chemical distribution in Peru is the 
manufacturer of chemical products who 
imports directly the basic chemicals for 
the manufacture of his products and 
likewise wholesales these same basic 
chemicals on the open market to com— 
petitors. This same manufacturer may 


also have his own distributing organiza—. 


tion in the Provinces or will contract 
with one of the larger commercial houses 
to perforrn this function for his products. 


Specialized Distribution 


A very few strictly retail houses import 
certain chemicals direct. However, out— 
side of the Lima area, a person engaged 
solely in the retail trade in chemical 
products is of little economic importance 
or interest to the United States chemical 
exporter, with few exceptions. For ex- 
ample, a typical retailer of dyes in the 
Provinces is an Indian family which on 
market days is seen in the public squares 
of the towns and villages with a few 
small pans of dyes spread out on a blan- 
ket before them. Other retailing estab- 
lishments in the Provinces deal occa- 
sionally in small amounts of fertilizers, 
disinfectants, insecticides, and crude 
chemicals, but these establishments are 
seldom more than open-fronted, mud- 
wall stalls. 

Imported agricultural fertilizers, dis- 
infectants, and insecticides are sold 
almost exclusively by the larger im- 
porters through their Lima offices or 
branch offices in the Provinces. Many 
of the larger sugarcane and cotton 
haciendas buy their requirements of 
these types of chemical products direct 
from abroad or through the large im- 
port houses with which they have trade 
connections. Large farming operators 
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are well educated to the advantages these 
materials offer. However, the smaller 
farmers and tenants generally have little 
or no money with which to finance the 
purchase of fertilizers or insecticides, 
even if they are aware of their returns 
in increased crops. Likewise the sale of 
domestic-type insecticides and disinfect- 
ants is limited to the small percentage of 
the population able to afford their pur- 
chase. 


Representation in Peru 


For a house to deal solely in chemicals 
it must carry a very complete line. Only 
two large foreign chemical manufactur- 
ers maintain branch sales offices in Lima. 
Both these companies handle practically 
every sort of chemical consumed in Peru, 
and generally distribute their chemicals 
in the Provinces through the distributing 
organization of one or more of the larger 
local wholesale houses. Also both have 
private laboratories whose activities are 
devoted principally to the textile indus- 
try’s complicated dye and chemical 
problems. 

Lima is increasing in importance as 
the location of branch sales offices for 
foreign manufacturers, which from their 
Lima office cover Bolivia and Ecuador as 
well as all of Peru. After the war Lima 
will be only several hours’ flying time 
from the principal cities of all three 
countries. The United States chemical 
manufacturer looking forward to the 
chemical markets of these three coun- 
tries, and with sufficient diversified 
chemical lines to make a branch sales 
office profitable, will be wise to consider 
Lima as the logical location *for his 
branch. 

Other United States chemical ex- 
porters needing only intelligent and ag- 
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Looking down one of Lima’s business streets. 
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gressive representation from local firms 
for their lines might well investigate some 
of the smaller importing houses or sales 
representatives. Many of the larger 
Lima houses are crowded with chemical 
and allied accounts, and with their other 
varied lines such houses often cannot 
afford to give specialized attention and 
developmental efforts to chemical mar- 
kets or to accept agencies for competing 
lines. 

As a general rule, an American chemi- 
cal exporter wishing to market his prod- 
ucts in Peru should first send a respon- 
sible representative to explore the market 
possibilities for his line and to place per- 
sonally his agency with the local house 
best qualified to represent his interests. 
The return to normal trade conditions 
after the war with plentiful supplies of 
all chemicals and competitive prices will 
undoubtedly make chemical importing 
much less attractive to certain firms. 
The ability and willingness to continue 
importing chemicals under these condi- 
tions should be a strong factor in the 
selection of any agency in Peru. 





Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from p. 3) 


niza, Hungary, with a capacity of 
750,000 metric tons per year, and Zisters- 
dorf in Austria, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 tons per year. 

It is stated that Czechoslovakia will be 
self-sufficient in the future as regards re- 
fined petroleum products, but there is 
considerable interest as to whether crude 
will be bought in the open market from 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Austria, or other 
sources, depending on the price, or 
whether some agreement can be reached 
allocating to Czechoslovakia a fixed por- 
tion of the production of Hungary or 
Austria. 


Synthetic Gasoline 


The wartime plant at Brux is said to 
have suffered severe damage. An investi- 
gation was under way in June to study 
the possibility of restoring production 
on a small scale. This plant worked on 
lignite from local sources. 


Soap 


Caustic soda powder, which is very 
hard on clothes and linen, is now being 
used for general household cleaning and 
washing, and a low fat-content soap in 
small tablet form is used for toilet pur- 
poses. Both are rationed. 

Unilever factories are reported as being 
intact and capable of supplying Bohemia 
and Moravia with about one-half of the 
ration. However, the raw materials now 
being issued to them are sufficient for 
only about one-fourth of the present 
ration. 


Margarine 


Margarine is manufactured from local 
rape seed, of which this year’s harvest 
became available in June. Unilever’s 
modern factory formerly supplied all the 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Iceland’s Economy, 


Yesterday and NOW 


CELAND lies between longitude 13°30’ 
and 24°32’ W. of Greenwich and ex- 
tends from 63°24’ N. latitude to the Arctic 
Circle. Its area is 103,000 square kilo- 
meters (more than 40,000 square miles) 
ahd its population is 124,000. 

Agriculture and fishing are the main 
occupations. Forests are few, and the 
individual trees very small. Mineral de- 
posits so far discovered are confined to 
spar (calcite), sulfur, lignite, peat, iron, 
and gold (also possibly copper) , but their 
economic importance is not great. 

The island is volcanic and its numer- 
ous hot springs are utilized in various 
ways. Hydroelectric power development 
has made some progress, and resources 
may permit the future establishment of 
an electrochemical or electrothermal in- 
dustry, but thus far industrial activities, 
although increasing steadily,are limited. 
Commerce and shipping are active. In- 
ternal communications are by water, 
highway, and air; there are no railways. 

The highways are not well developed, 
and the bulk of traffic goes by water. 
Local traffic by air commenced a num- 
ber of years ago and is now expanding. 
Iceland probably will be an important 
point in postwar international air 
traffic. 

The climate of the coastal region of 
the island is far less rigorous than the 
name “Iceland” would imply, because of 
the effects of the Gulf Stream. The 
weather is extremely variable, however. 
In the mountainous interior, which is 
practically impassable at times (and is 
uninhabited), glaciers abound and the 
snow line descends to 600 meters at some 
points. This central region constitutes 
about three-fifths of the total area of 
Iceland. 


Political Developments 


Pytheas, a Phocean Greek navigator 
and geographer, probably discovered Ice- 
land (the Ultima Thule of antiquity) 
about 325 B. C., although his claim was 
received with incredulity by his contem- 
poraries. Norse rediscovery of the island 
occurred about 850 A. D. Settlement, 
largely from Norway, began in 874, and 
the sparse (and perhaps intermittent) 
Irish population, then already estab- 
lished in Iceland, was absorbed. An in- 
dependent, republican form of govern- 
ment was set up. The “Althing” (the 
oldest existing parliament) dates from 
about 930. 

In 1262 Iceland came under the juris- 
diction of the King of Norway, and after 
1380 the kings of Denmark ruled both 
Iceland and Norway. The Congress of 
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Vienna awarded Iceland to Denmark in 
1814, and in 1918 it was established as 
an independent kingdom, the monarch 
remaining the King of Denmark. On 
June 17, 1944, the country dissolved its 
political connection with the Crown of 
Denmark and became a republic once 
more. 


Little Economic Change, 1944 


The economic activities of Iceland fol- 
lowed the same pattern in 1944 as in the 
preceding year, although the impending 
changes, to follow the approaching ter- 
mination of hostilities in Europe, began 
to make their influence felt. For the 
first time since the landing of the Ameri- 
can protective forces, Icelandic foreign 
trade showed a surplus of exports in 
1944. 

Fishing operations were successful and 
harvests were good in 1944. Fish and 
fish products continued as the main 
source of income from foreign trade; 
other export items included mutton and 
sheepskins. Cargo shipping presented 
no special problems, although one ship, 
the S. S. Godafoss, was lost by enemy 
action in November. 

Foreign-currency holdings increased, 
with a marked upward trend in sterling 
balances and steadily decreasing dollar 
holdings. Notes in circulation continued 
to increase, the index cost of living rose 
from 259 in December 1943, to 273 in 
December 1944 (January—March 1939= 
100). Labor unrest was marked during 
the third quarter of 1944, then tended to 
abate. Essential commodities were ade- 
quate, and shortages of a few items had 
no serious consequences. The shortage 
of housing, however, continued. 


Fishing 


The 1944 catch was one of the largest 
in recent years, and is estimated at more 
than 400,000 metric tons. Intermittent 
shortages of gear, mainly hemp and sisal 
lines, had to be contended with, however. 

The waters off Iceland abound with 
fish. In winter “white fish” (cod, had- 
dock, halibut) constitute most of the 
catch, whereas herring predominate 
during the summer. About 16 percent 
of the population derives its income from 
fishing, and, if the industries based on 
fishing are included, such activities oc- 
cupy 24 percent of the labor force of the 


country. Boatbuilding, marine repair 
shops, paint factories, box factories, net 
makers, and much of the garment pro- 
duction are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on fisheries for their profitst and 
all of these were active in 1944. 

The Icelandic fishing fleet consists of 
nearly 1,000 units, ranging in size from 
3 tons upward. At present, the renewal 
and expansion of this fleet is in progress, 
in preparation for future competition 
when Norway and other North European 
countries are able to resume fishing on a 
peacetime scale. Orders already placed 
in Sweden include 15 vessels of 50 tons 
and 30 vessels of about 80 tons. An ad- 
ditional order for 50 or more boats of 
these siz2s may be placed in Sweden in 
1945. 

Fresh and frozen fish are now the 
principal export classifications, dried 
and ‘salted fish having become almost 
negligible. Much attention is being 
paid to postwar markets for the Ice- 
landic catch. : 


Agriculture 


Despite the limitations imposed by 
geography and climate, Icelandic agri- 
culture (including dairying and sheep 
raising) provides the means of livelihood 
of 30 percent or more of the population, 
produces part of many of the essential 
foods of the population, and supplies 
mutton and wool for export. (Agricul- 
tural exports, however, were less than 
7 percent of those of fisheries, by value, 
in 1944. Grain, sugar and several other 
staples are imported. 

The 6.000 farms of Iceland vary widely 
in size but many comprise as much as 
600 hectares (nearly 1,500 acres). Much 
of the land they include is barren, or 
suitable only for pasture, and the total 
plowed and seeded area of 54,000 hec- 
tares (135,000 acres) averages only 9 
hectares per farm. They are located 
mainly in the coastal region, though 
some upland is used for grazing. 

Four-fifths of the farms are privately 
owned, the remainder being in the hands 
of the Government, which encourages 
the sale of farm land to individuals. 
About one-half of the farmers are ten- 
ants on private or Government land. 

Crops are seeded in late April and 
early May in Iceland, and mature in 
August and early September, with sur- 
prisingly good yields, owing, no doubt, 
to the long hours of daylight. Recent 
experiments in the cultivation of oats 
and barley have proved successful. To- 
matoes and some other vegetables, as 
well as berries, are grown under glass, 
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the heat being largely derived from TABLE 1.—Production of Certain Industrial Articles 
water from hot springs. 
As in previous war years, efforts con- : | 
tinued in 1944 to modernize and mecha- = ——(‘C;C~s~s—sS \ | 1981 -— me 
nize Icelandic farms. The shortage of aa ‘ 
hands, coupled with an increased de- Margarine |] | es] a 
mand for home-grown food products,  Soap.. oi siseywiinigninn thine asve'atincessepd pela) tah "422 ” 452 "383 "347 
strengthened the need for agricultural Washing Dowden 5 aio ennncecccncerec edo] "3 3 ” 
implements. Figures on Iceland’s im- OI anne mene cnr nent -----40.---| 2 3 2 2 
rts of machinery and implements in epared paints and varnishe eee Matinee er ; , 1, 
W944 are not available entirely in di- Gloves... <n <a nek ba aed aie cao hncaa pal oF gon 1 oe UL 900 oO 
vitble units. Those on such imports ilskins anc ‘waterproo ence enaanso<deesereuaesse> semene apie 40, 000 22, 700 21, 500 39, 600 
as are provided by the Icelandic Gov- shins -iiiinniniiinac| et] ete] eh} | 
ernment Import Board are as follows: Leather bags. - nee: ie 8, 200 11, 300 18, 300 12, 300 
oe ee etre eee er meron Mme eer ETS 6, 500 7 4, 500 3, 600 
Kilograms Fishing lines _- aes ig ind yh ce Ina tern oak A 7,900 11, 316 8, 755 5, 945 
Snoods.. wis Bed chs Macanivt vv 0 i em chow ph ay ages nod 30, 300 40, 300 44, 350 30, 875 
Plows slahentalatad titabaie tah danehahaaie 20,676 = Cases, wooden --....------.---------2-----0-ere---+---eoelAMber 262,000} 295,000} 321,900 116, 200 
Harrows ------ -- at woe senae 54, 775 NESS Se SRS TERME IES Ss TSE: ae eS 29, 700 29, 890 27, 600 28, 452 
Other agricultural implements_- _.. 33, 865 TMs. -.... ssawbiwcgiek ates sam cas eNetm -thousands.- 2, 800 3, 100 2, 150 1, 440 
Mowers (213 units)__....._.______- 68, 141 Electric kitchen ranges oo aabaknk eae 600 477 603 4 
ates (000 nite) .......---o.02.022. 49. 880 Electric domestic heating applicances. - dat ne bins ainsi ella! Cael 1,900 1, 200 467 771 
Cream separators (750 units) --.---- 13, 897 
IE DEED 6 owt awe occa ie 630 bac ‘ . oa ‘ 
Spare parts and accessories for im- foe the climatic conditions prevall- Industry 
plements --- -- --- #, 500 1943 1944 A large part of the industrial activit 
| With the introduction of modern farm DIED ona sniecnyetncein 600,000 610,000 of Iceland is closely connected with fish. 
, implements and improved methods of Cattle -..-------------- 40,000 40, 000 ing; it processes fish for export, or manu- 
: cultivation, Iceland has begun to visual- poe ar A Tea: 7 aaa . a factures supplies for fishing. The pro- 
ize an expanded agriculture that may NE: cat knkcacsnn a 1.000 duction of cod-liver oil and of herring 
i lead to greater self-sufficiency in food Poultry _....-.-.------- 80,000 75, 000 oil and herring meal is particularly im- 
5 and a better diet for its people. Fur bearers (fox and portant. The herring oil and meal 
Z In the latter part of 1944 steps were IND iin ons acnineeiias 9, 000 5, 000 plants (some Government-owned) are in 
taken by the Government to build a , , " the process of expansion. Refrigeration 
laboratory for research work on live- ot ce ae plies rg mocap of export fish and the preparation of 
stock diseases, with the assistance of the ; ange ; frozen fillets is increasing, and three new 
s : conserved milk, 800 tons of butter, 320 A . 
. Rockefeller Foundation. The Icelandic tons of cheese. and 3.980 tone. 6f conde plants were established in 1944. A new 
Hi Government will provide 100,000 crowns were produced in 1944. About 467,000 fish cannery also was opened during the 
+ to be added to an-equivalent sum to be sheep are estimated to have been slaugh- year. In all, about 23 new industrial 
: donated by the Foundation. 4 . ; enterprises (some very small) were regis- 
. The government’s program for eco- CEEOS, FORE Siete Saterss SOS Se eee tered during 1944 
\~ = — ie ; and mutton, and 1,493 tons of sheepskins. ee ts : : 
nomic reconstruction announced in Oc- The wool clip is believed? to have Manufacturing, strictly speaking, is on 
tober gave further encouragement to the amounted to only 484 metric tons a small scale and is entirely for domestic 
farmers of the country. Starting in 1945, : = consumption. In general the finished 
important sums from Iceland’s holdings Crop yields were about normal in 1944 commodities produced are largely those 
y of foreign currencies are to be set aside and were as follows: aiid made to meet certain specifications and 
i and used solely for agricultural develop- aieaties 24 gin oa are of kinds not available elsewhere, or of 
p ment projects. aaue heoc.. eet ene such a nature that, despite the relatively 
d Ci ey anne high cost of small-scale production, they 
n, Products of Agriculture LEE LSI T IR ‘140 | can compete successfully with imports 
al on I sisdesiicocisthcxccuemabiees 120 paying high freight rates. 
PS Most of the farm area of Iceland is in IN 55k cd aie ots edn 25 Statistics of industrial production in 
i pasture, and supports the following stock , FREER SR RE AS A 20 1944 are not yet available, but there is 
in population (which reflects, in its compo- Cafrots..........- eee es a 15 reason to believe that production (not 
ie, including the fishing industry) in the 
er latter year was closely comparable to 
that in 1943. Table 1 shows the volume 
ly of production during the years 1940 to 
as 1943, inclusive. 
ch Toward the middle of the year there 
or was a general abatement of outward 
sal activity in connection with plans for 
C- expansion and further development of 
9 hydroelectric and dther power facilities. 
ed Purchases of machinery and equipment 
gh ceased, and construction declined. Up to 
that time and during the 3 preceding 
ely years materials for at least six major 
ids projects and many smaller ones had 
JES been procured in the United States. 
ls. This condition resulted from two fac- 
n- tors—first, it had become increasingly 
, difficult to obtain power equipment in 
ind the United States, and second, it had be- 
in come apparent the war in Europe would 
ur- soon be over and less-expensive Swedish 
ibt, equipment would be available. 
ent Of the 40 electrical utilities now func- 
ats tioning in different parts of the country, 
To- 19 are supplied by hydroelectric power 
as , plants ranging in size from 12 hp. to 
ass, General view of part of Iceland’s capital. 20,150 hp. the remaining 21 being oper- 
655675 $5 9 
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At the commercial docks in Reykjavik harbor. 


ated with Diesel electric generators of 
conventional sizes. 


Construction Activities 


The war years have been marked by 
extensive building and construction ac- 
tivities, and there was no sign of let-up 
in 1944. Factories and other buildings 
were erected, and, in addition, improve- 
ments were made on roads, bridges 
docks, harbors, and miscellaneous struc- 
tures. 

In 1943, the most recent year for which 
statistics on building operations are 
available, 251 structures were erected. 
Of these, 141 were residences, 22 were 
workshops and factories, 2 were domes- 
tic-animal and poultry sheds, and 80 
were storehouses and garages. In addi- 
tion to the new residences constructed, 
more than 20 old dwelling structures were 
improved or enlarged, and wide-spread 
repairing of old houses, factories, facili- 
ties, and fencings was carried on. 

The shortages of lumber, coupled with 
the high cost of importing it from distant 
sources, had led to a wide use of steel and 
concrete. These materials also are im- 
ported, but they require a minimum of 
shipping space. 

Notwithstanding the unusual construc- 
tion activity, at the end of 1944 a hous- 
ing committee survey disclosed that 213 
families, almost 1,000 persons, in Reyk- 
javik still were living in temporary 
dwellings. 

Most residences and other buildings in 
Reykjavik are provided with facilities for 
heating with hot water piped in from 
natural hot springs some 12 miles outside 
the city. During the winter cold spells 
an inadequacy of hot water left many 
homes and offices uncomfortably chilly. 
In an effort to correct the inadequacy of 
the city’s hot-water heating system, the 
authorities in December temporarily 
closed off the supply of hot water to 
laundries and industrial establishments 
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that constituted a heavy drain on hot- 
water resources. 

The statement has been made that 
shortages of hot water during cold spells 
are attributed to the original overesti- 
mate cf the volume of the flow at the hot 
springs at Reykjim. From 250 to 260 
liters per second was the original esti- 
mate of the hot-water flow when the 
plan was first considered, but actual ex- 
perience since the system has been in 
operation has shown a maximum flow of 
225 liters per second, and this only after 
the application of air pressure to increase 
the capacity. Approximately 325 liters 
per second are needed for present instal- 
lations which serve newly built-up areas 
which were uninhabited when the origi- 
nal plans for the heating system were 
made. 

Work on the harbor and docks in 
Reykjavik in 1944 was confined to main- 
tenance and repairs. However, addi- 
tions were made to existing harbor and 
dock facilities in the Westman Islands, 
Borganes Warbor, Grindavik, Hafuir, 
Keflavik harbor, Akranes harbor, Sigluf- 
jordur, and a few other places. 

Road-construction activities were con- 
fined in 1944 solely to maintenance and 
repairs. No new roads were built. These 
activities were limited by shortages of 
labor and the scarcity of road-building 
machinery. 


Transport and Communication 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


Iceland has no railroads. The chief 
means of inland transportation is by 
horse or automobile. In 1944 there were 
4,500 kilometers of roadway open to 
traffic. In the highlands and where the 
roads do not extend, horses are used for 
riding and for transporting goods. 

Equipment of United States manufac- 
ture supplied 1,889 of the 2,115 passenger 
cars and busses and 1,822 of the 1.991 
trucks registered in 1944. 
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Busses traveled approximately 3,200,- 
000 kilometers over 8,000 kilometers of 
routes and carried more than 1,500,000 
passengers during the year. 


Vehicles Registered, 1944 


Passenger cars... ........- icant 1,923 
SE RE ee ee ares 192 
i abies a! 
Motorcycles_-__-_-_- ; blaweiatinen 172 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


A total of 386,426 air kilometers were 
flown by airplanes of Flugfelag Islands 
and of Loftleidir in 1944, three times as 
many as were flown in 1943. Flugfelag 
Islands flew 298.676 kilometers and Loft- 
leidir flew 87,750 kilometers, 56.340 kil- 
ometers of which were flown during 2 
months of herring spotting. 

The distances involved. the slowness 
of communications by water, and the 
difficulties to be overcome in constructing 
arteries of land transportation have 
naturally favored the development of air 
transport in Iceland. The first airline in 
the country was established in 1929 (op- 
erating seaplanes) , but was liquidated in 
1931, as a result of the local effects of 
the world-wide depression. 

A new company was formed in 1937, 
and operated one plane until 1940, when 
the company was reorganized, as Flug- 
felag Islands H. F, (Iceland Airways, 
Inc.). Operations were expanded, and 
in 1944 the company had four units 
(three landplanes and one seaplane). In 
1944 a second company, Loftleider H. F. 
(Skyways, Ltd.) was formed which op- 
erates two seaplanes. 

Flugfelag’s seaplane was acquired in 
the latter part of 1944. It is now being 
fitted for passenger travel and is ex- 
pected to be used in international traffic 
between Iceland and England or Iceland 
and Sweden, when conditions will per- 
mit. 

POSTAL SERVICE 


The postal service in Iceland is pat- 
terned after services in larger countries, 
and is similar to the system in the United 
States. Deliveries and mail collections 
in towns and villages are made on regu- 
larly covered routes. In rural areas 
there is a free-delivery system. There 
were 59 postoffices, 249 regular stations, 
and 22 substations in operation through- 
out the year. Approximately 5,070,300 
pieces of mail were handled by them in 
1944. 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


The end of the year showed 11,500 tele- 
phones in use by 9,000 subscribers. More 
than 2,000 applications for additional 
service were unfillable for want of equip- 
ment. About 30 percent of the subscrib- 
ers were business firms paying 520 crowns 
($80) a year for not more than 5200 
calls, and 0.10 crown for each additional 
call. The remaining 70 percent were 
private subscribers paying 300 crowns 
($46) a year for not more than 3,400 calls, 
plus the regular rate of 0.10 crown for 
each additional call. 

Practically all of Iceland is served by 
telegraph facilities throughout the year. 
In isolated instances it is possible to 
transmit messages to within 10 miles of 
their destination, from which point they 
are delivered by a mail carrier. 
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RADIO 


The number of radio receivers in Ice- 
land reached a new high in 1944. The 
Iceland State Broadcast Service reports 
having licensed 27,339 private radio re- 
ceiving sets. Broadcasts by Radio 
Reykjavik are heard throughout the 
country 8 hours on Saturday, 7 hours on 
Sunday, and 6 hours on other days. 
Music occupies 42.6 percent of the time, 
news 17.2 percent, and lectures, readings, 
and courses of instruction 16.9 percent. 
The remaining time is devoted to broad- 
casting events, religious services, drama, 
children’s programs, and miscellaneous 
advertising. The Iceland State Broad- 
cast service is owned by the Government. 
Its activities are supported through the 
collection of annual license fees of 60 
crowns ($9.25) on each private radio 
receiving set and from sales of radio re- 
ceivers, repair work, revenues from 
advertisers, and receipts from occa- 
sional rentals of the studios for special 
purposes. 

SHIPPING 


Iceland depends largely on imports to 
meet many of the needs of its economy. 
Without adequate shipping facilities it 
would be impossible to maintain the 
activities of the country. With five Ice- 
landic vessels and seven others under 
special charter from the United States 
Maritime Commission, shipping in 1944 
between Iceland and the United States 
and Canada was considered adequate. 
Cargoes between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom were carried in vessels of Ice- 
landic, British, and Faroese registry. 
The vessels picked up fish and fish prod- 
ucts in Iceland and returned with car- 
goes of coal, cement, salt, and hard goods 
from the United'Kingdom. Here, too, 
cargo space was adequate. 

Tonnage carried to Iceland in 1944 
were: 

(a) Between New York and Reykjavik, 
48.328 long tons. 

(b) Between Halifax and Reykjavik, 
35,437 long tons. 

(c) Between Wilmington and Reykja- 
vik, 1,302 long tons. 

(d) Between the United Kingdom and 
Iceland, 13,787 long tons.’ 

Vessels made 43 trips between North 
America and Iceland with a total of 
85,067 tons of cargo. In coastwise ship- 
ping 33 smaller vessels were used for 
one or more trips, depending upon cir- 
cumstances and availability. It is esti- 
mated that these ships carried 45,000 
tons of cargo in 1944 as compared with 
approximately 54,000 tons in 1943. 

As a result of enemy action, one Ice- 
landic combined cargo-and-passenger 
ship, the Godafoss, of the Iceland Steam- 
ship Co., was lost in November. It was 
one of two passenger vessels plying be- 
tween the United States. and Iceland. 
Its loss therefore affected the availabil- 
ity of passenger as well as cargo space. 
The remaining ship on this route, the 
Dettifos, was lost in February 1945. 

In addition to the Godafoss, 16 small 
boats, mainly fishing vessels, foundered 
in storms or were lost through accidents. 





7On Icelandic vessels only. No figures are 
available for additional tonnages carried on 
vessels of British registry. 
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The Icelandic Life Saving Association re- 
leased figures which show that 83 Ice- 
landers drowned at sea during the year. 
The 17 ships lost totaled 2,344 tons, the 
Godafoss accounting for 1,542 tons of 
the total. The 1944 loss was unusually 
heavy. 

Official and private sources agree that 
Iceland’s depleted and outmoded cargo 
fleet must be replaced at an early date. 
The purchase of several cargo-passenger 
vessels in Great Britain, as soon as post- 
war conditions will permit, is being con- 
sidered. Plans regarding the number of 
vessels, their size, and the routes to be 
covered have not yet been announced. 

Of current interest are proposals made 
by businessmen in Reykjavik to com- 
bine the interests of the Iceland Steam- 
ship Co. with the two Icelandic air lines 
to carry postwar tourist trade to and 
from the country. It is suggested that 
a modern hotel be built in Reykjavik 
along with a chain of attractive tourist 
cottages in the outlying regions for this 
traffic. Extensive advertising and pub- 
licity would be carried on in countries 
from which tourists and commercial 
travelers might be attracted. 


Employment 


The census of 1940, recently published, 
shows a population increase of 12 per- 
cent compared with 1930. During the 
10-year period, the number of individuals 
sustained by business activities increased 
15 percent, and the number sustained 
through public service increased 54 per- 
cent. On the other hand, the agricul- 
tural population decreased 5 percent. 

A table provided in a later issue of the 
Hagtidindi (Statistical Bulletin) show- 
ing the shift in labor groups in the period 
between 1930 and 1940 follows. 

Grouped under personal service are 
charwomen, beauticians, restaurant and 
hotel employees, entertainers, and pro- 
fessional athletes. Public service in- 
cludes sanitary workers, teacHers, clergy- 
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men, artists, scientists, and lawyers. 
Nonworkers are persons living on pen- 
sions, such as old-age pensions or public 
relief. Included also are those sustained 
on unearned income. 











1930 1940 
Group PEN metas ws ye eAA 
| 
| Number! Percent! Number} Percent 
Agriculture | 39, 003 35.8 | 37,123 30. 6 
Fisheries___ | 18, 152 16.7 | 19,270 15.9 
Industry | 20, 062 18.9 | 25,911 21.3 
Communications 8, 140 7.5 10, 572 8.7 
Business. am 7, 669 7.1 8, 782 7.2 
Personal service | 6, 333 5.8 6, 444 5.3 
Public service....._| 4, 686 4.3 7, 011 5.8 
Nonworkers _-. | 4, 161 3.8 6, 344 5.2 
Unspecified work --| 115 2% 17 
Totel.—.... 108, 861 100.0 | 121, 474 100.0 
! | 








These figures do not indicate the trends 
in employment during the war. It is be- 
lieved that in 1944 at least 24 percent of 
the labor force was engaged by the fish- 
eries and related industries, with pro- 
portionate losses to other classifications, 
particularly the agricultural group. 

The future of Iceland’s labor market, 
wages, and working conditions will de- 
pend, as will the rest of the economy, 
upon continued markets and sustained 
prices for fish, fish products, and other 
exportable surpluses. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Because most of the goods entering 
into Iceland’s wholesale and retail trade 
are imported, controls over distribution 
are maintained by the Iceland Govern- 
ment Import Board. When a retailer 
desires to replenish his stock of goods not 
domestically produced, he applies to the 
Import Board for a license to import the 
desired items. The quantity of mer- 
chandise covered by the import license 
may be the full amount desired by the 
retailer, provided that: (1) The goods are 
essential to the economy of the country; 
(2) shipping is likely to be available; and, 





Rugged and majestic terrain is characteristic of the Scandinavian countries, and Iceland is 
no exception. 
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In the waterfront business district of Reykjavik, Iceland—before the war. (American 
products were sold in the building at the left.) 


(3) there is a free supply of the commod- 
ity in the country from which it is to be 
imported. Should the desired articles 
be in short supply in the country of 
origin and consequently under export 
limitations or allocation control, the re- 
tailer will De given periodic quotas by the 
Import Board. He can apply for import 
licenses only up to the amount of his 
quota. Import licenses granted to re- 
tailers are turned over to wholesalers 
who perform the functions connected 
with importation of the goods. 

In some instances, where this proce- 
dure has been found to be too cumber- 
some, the Import Board issues quotas 
and import licenses directly to whole- 
salers. In such cases, the wholesaler has 
the responsibility for distribution to in- 
dividual retailers. 

Goods purchased abroad by Govern- 
ment sales monopolies, such as the 
Tobacco Monopoly or the Wine Monop- 
oly, are usually imported from supply- 
ing countries directly by the agency con- 
cerned. 

Wholesale firms do not usually spe- 
cialize, but generally handle a wide 
range of commodities. In 1944, 150 such 
establishments were registered with the 
Import Board. 

Retail stores, except in rural and 
sparsely settled areas, are specialized. 
Following is a list of the retail organ- 
izations functioning at the:end of the 
year 1944: 





Number of 

Retail trades establishments 
CS en 4 SE ee Oe ee 196 
SES ee 194 
Sad aims ansehen 36 
Books and stationery------..-------- 37 
ER ee ap 71 
Iron and building material______-_--- 36 
SRE ee 27 
Bread and milk shops-_-_-_------------- 76 
General-merchandise stores____-.---- 357 
Other specialized trades__...-------- 164 
las ie ian tain nsoarge 1,194 


Both wholesale and retail trade flour- 
ished during the war years. The income 
of the Icelandic individual was greatly 
enhanced by the demand for the coun- 
try’s fish and fish products in the British 


war food program and by the presence 
of protecting armed forces. Conse- 
quently, despite shortages of certain 
goods in supplying countries, the de- 
mand created by increased purchasing 
power expanded imports and enlarged 
the wholesale and retail trades. 


Domestic Business 


Internal trade and distributive factors 
in Iceland are closely associated with the 
foreign trade of the nation because of its 
lack of self-sufficiency. Between 1939 
and the end of 1944 both exports and 
national income increased tremendously. 
As a result, the demand for goods rose. 
Lack of supplies from overseas made the 
country a seller’s market. The shift 
from European sources of supply to buy- 
ing in the United States incurred higher 
freight rates and further increased 
prices. Labor demanded higher wages 
to meet the greater cost of living. Price 
control in early 1943 slowed the rise of 
the cost of living, but it continued to 
mount steadily in 1944, and between Jan- 
uary and December it rose an additional 
10 points. 


Index of the Cost of Living in Reykjavik, 
1943 and 1944 





(Jan.—-March 1939—=100 


First of the month All items Food only 
1943 1944 1943 1044 
January 253 263 352 329 
February 252 263 349 331 
March 262 265 349 331 
April 231 26 348 330 
May 249 270 318 338 
June 245 268 308 331 
July 245 264 305 329 
August 247 2h 306 329 
September 252 272 341 342 
October 2) 271 328 340 
i) 271 326 341 
) 27. 


November 256 
December 25 


~ 


324 341 





To some extent, the prosperous war 
years encouraged speculation in busi- 
ness ventures, with the result of fail- 
ure for some. The number of bank- 
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ruptcies in Iceland was 11 in 1944 as 
compared with 8 in 1943 and none in 
1942. 


International Trade 


Almost devoid of mineral resources 
and of vegetable raw materials for in- 
dustry, Iceland manufactures little and 
trades extensively. The abundance of 
easily caught fish and the profitableness 
of fishing have helped to keep Iceland 
practically a one-product country. To- 
day, as in the past, the country depends 
largely upon foreign sources of supply 
for most necessities. Even with the 
steps taken in recent years toward do- 
mestic production of some consumer 
items, the capital equipment for this 
production and the raw and semifinished 
materials must be imported. Often lo- 
cal production is insufficient to meet re- 
quirements and the output has to be sup- 
plemented with imports of the finished 
commodity. Since 1941, average annual 
per capita trade has amounted to $600. 

The early stages of the war completely 
disrupted Iceland’s export and import 
trade. On the one hand, the need for 
Icelandic fish in the United Kingdom 
benefited export trade. On the other 
hand, the inadequate position of the 
United Kingdom as a source of supply 
following Iceland’s exclusion from mar- 
kets in Germany and Scandinavia, af- 
fected imports adversely. Relief came in 
connection with the United States dec- 
laration of support (in July 1941) and 
the ensuing trade agreement. Provision 
was made for Iceland to obtain dollars 
for its exports and to buy the bulk of its 
needs in the United States. 

The value of Icelandic foreign trade in 
1944 totaled 501,474,000 crowns (about 
$77.150 000), and for the first time since 
1941 exports exceeded imports. Exports 
increased to 253.845,000 crowns in 1944 
(from 233.246.000 crowns in 1943). and 
imports declined slightly to 247.629,000 
crowns (from 251,301,000 crowns in 
1943). Of total exports, 90 percent went 
to the United Kingdom and most of 
the remainder to the United States. Of 
total imports, 67 percent were supplied 
by the United States, 21 percent by the 
United Kingdom, and 11 percent by 
Canada. 

The fishing industry continued to pro- 
vide the maior portion of exports. The 
following table illustrates the importance 
of the various items in this trade: 


Erports of Fish and Fish Products, 1948 
and 1944 


{Value, f. 0. b., in thousands of crowns] 





1943 1944 
— | 

Clipfish 1, 534 | 163 
Salted fish, uncured 2. 008 1, 609 
Fresh fish on ice and frozen 141, 069 166, 743 
Stockfish GO6 1, 133 
Canned fish 4x0) 789 
Herring, cured 4, 825 3, 651 
Cod-liver oil 20), 1SY 21, 988 
Herring oil 27, 153 26, 052 
Herring and other fish meal 6, 549 13, 655 
Roes, salted 606 1, 127 

Total 205, 319 205, 319 





Most of the exports of fish and fish 
products went to the United Kingdom, 
(Continued on p. 20) 
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Egypt Plans Revival of 
Age-Old Glass Industry 


And the Brisk Local Activity Alters Strikingly the 
Opportunities for American Business in That Field 


S SOON AS THE WAR is over the 
plan initiated in the 1930’s to supply 
the Egyptian market with all types of 
glass and glass products from local man- 
ufacture, as well as to export to nearby 
countries, will be again energetically 
promoted in an effort to free the industry 
from dependence upon imports. 

Despite the fact that the people of 
Egypt were pioneers and masters at the 
making of glass in 3,000 B. C., Egypt’s 
modern-day requirements for flat glass 
and the major portion of its demand for 
containers and miscellaneous glassware 
were supplied by foreign countries until 
1934. At that time, however, in further- 
ance of the trend toward industrializa- 
tion, a modern glass-products plant was 
established at Cairo, and several others 
followed during the 5 years which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the war. 

Output of these plants was at first con- 
fined to the production of lamp chim- 
neys, a staple line in Egypt, but, al- 
though plans were disrupted by the war, 
varied containers and miscellaneous 
ware are now produced. 


Production Figures 


Domestic production of glass prod- 
ucts just prior to the war reached ap- 
proximately 2,400 metric tons annually, 
while consumption of glass and glass 
products was 18,000 tons per year. Pro- 
duction increased to 5,400 tons in 1944, 
and consumption declined to about 
10,500 tons because of war restrictions. 
Consumption of lamp chimneys, which in 
1934 was 14,000,000, all imported, has 
increased to 25,000,000, none imported. 

Production in 1944 consisted of 2,000 
metric tons of lamp chimneys (25,000,- 
000 pieces); 500 tons of tumblers and 
stemware (3,505,000 pieces), including 
lamp bases, tubes, and rods, tableware 
and kitchenware, scientific and labora- 
tory ware, and containers; and 2,900 tons 
of other miscellaneous ware. About 50 
percent of the “tumblers and stemware” 
was made of cullet. 

In the absence of detailed official sta- 
tistics, only rough estimates of domestic 
production by types of glass products 
may be made. In certain lines of table- 
ware, domestic production now supplies 
100 percent of consumption, and in oth- 
ers 10 to 50 percent. Among the con- 
tainers produced domestically are types 
for pharmaceutical and _ proprietary 


Based on Report by Emu Kexicn, 
Senior Economic Analyst, U. S. 
Embassy, Cairo, Egypt 


items, cosmetics, and food products, the 
last mentioned being of the crude, wide- 
mouth type. No containers are made for 
beer or malt beverages, nor for soft 
drinks, sodas, liquors, and wines. 


Course of Import Trade 


Imports of glass containers dropped 
from 863 metric tons in 1932 to 110 tons 
in 1943. It would seem that domestic 
production may have supplied the differ- 
ence—753 tons. However, consumption 
needs have been partially relieved during 
the war by the movement into tHe coun- 
try of food in glass containers for Allied 
forces, and by the importation of an esti- 
mated 15,000,000 bottles of alcoholic bev- 
erages annually, the latter creating a 
relatively large market—possibly 4,000,- 
000 bottles a year—for second-hand con- 
tainers. Thus, the unofficial rough esti- 
mate of domestic production of glass 
containers of all kinds might be placed 
at about 350 metric tons. 

Imports of tumblers and stemware 
amounted in 1932 to about 1,545 metric 
tons and decreased to 43 metric tons in 
1943, part of the interim demand having 
been supplied by domestic production of 
blown and pressed ware. Just before 
the war consumption of tumblers was 
about 8,000,000 annually, 40 percent of 
which was filled by local production. 

In tableware, kitchenware, illuminat- 
ing ware, and other miscellaneous glass- 
ware, the value of imports declined from 
approximately $112,000 in 1932 to about 
$33,000 in 1943, the difference and more 
having been supplied by domestic pro- 
duction. 


Sources Changed Drastically 


Chief prewar suppliers (in 1936) were 
Belgium and Luxemburg; Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United King- 
dom; and France and Japan. By 1942 
the list had changed to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, India, Palestine, 
and Australia. The 1942 trade really de- 
veloped, however, from the war emer- 
gencies and from speculative buying on 
the part of the Egyptian merchants in 
1941 and 1942 on the threat of Govern- 
ment imposition of import licensing. At 


present there is no United States-Egyp- 
tian trade in glass and glass products. 

United States glass and glass products 
were introduced into Egypt in 1940 to 
1942. In the latter year imports reached 
a total of $373,000 and consisted prin- 
cipally of tumblers and stemware ($231,- 
000) ; tableware and toiletware ($49,000) ; 
window glass ($33,000); and containers 
($14,000). Such items as mirrors, tubes, 
rods, laboratory ware, and optical glass 
were imported in minor volume. 

Glass products from the United States 
are admired for their utility and beauty 
and the scientific packaging which tends 
to prevent breakage. However, tumblers 
and stemware imported from the United 
States sell wholesale at 65 piasters per 
dozen under the Egyptian Government 
price regulations, compared with 29 
piasters for the local product and 36 
piasters for the European product (pre- 
war price). (One hundred piasters=1 
Egyptian £—$4.15 United States cur- 
rency.) 


Where U.S. Opportunities Lie 


United States opportunities in the 
Egyptian glass and glass products busi- 
ness would seem to lie in furnishing spe- 
cialists required in the processing and 
preservation of foods and other com- 
modities; selling machinery for the mak- 
ing of flat glass, glass containers, and 
miscellaneous ware; and rendering tech- 
nical assistance. As an example of the 
last-named factor: a concern building a 
glass-products plant near Cairo late in 
1944 was reported to be interested in 
utilizing the latest United States devel- 
opments in equipment, as well as mer- 
chandising and technical experience. 
This plant will devote a large part of its 
production to the manufacture of con- 
tainers to be used in the alcoholic-bev- 
erage and food-preparation industries. 

Another company, a branch of a Dutch 
concern, is importing from the United 
States materials and equipment for the 
construction of smelting and annealing 
furnaces for the manufacture of electric- 
light bulbs in Alexandria. This plant is 
expected to produce 2,000,000 bulbs, up 
to 500 watts in size, annually, provided 
the export of assembled lamps can be ar- 
ranged. Another plan is interested in 
exchanging a share in its production with 
a United States firm for either modern 
machinery or technical aid, or both. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Linseed: Guaranteed Price to Growers 
Established.—The Argentine Govern- 
ment has established the official price of 
grade No. 2 linseed to growers at 14.30 
paper pesos per 100 kilograms at the port 
of Buenos Aires, effective through July 
31. This price applies to linseed of the 
1944-45 crop and previous crops. 

The linseed crop, together with the 
corn and wheat crops, is being purchased 
by the Government at official prices. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 9, 
1945, for announcement of continuation of 
Government marketing of grain crops.] 

Corn: Basic Purchase Price Estab- 
lished for 1944-45 Crop.—The Argentine 
basic price for the purchase of the 1944- 
45 crop of yellow and red corn, shelled, 
in bulk, has been established at 7.70 pa- 
per pesos per 100 kilograms, on freight 
cars delifered at the port of Buenos 
Aires, according to Decree No. 9.527/45 
of April 30, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of May 14, 1945. Adjusted prices 
will be set by the Regulating Board of 
Agricultural Production for delivery at 
other ports. 

The board will end its official purchas- 
ing period on October 30, 1945. All corn 
destined for export will be purchased ex- 
clusively from the board at prices set by 
it. 

New Cotton Bags: Exportation Condi- 
tionally Authorized.—The exportation 
from Argentina of new empty cotton 
bags, manufactured with cloth made by 
the Argentine Corporation of Domestic 
Weaving Mills, will be authorized when 
the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce judges the needs of the country to 
be filled, according to Decree No. 9,928/45 
of May 5, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of May 19. 

A decree of June 5, 1942, previously 
prohibited the exportation of jute, bur- 
lap, and bags. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


8, 1942, for an announcement of the decree 
of June 5, 1942.] 


Transport and Communication 


Distance Covered and Cargo Carried 
by Air Lines.—In 1944 the air lines of 
Argentina (national and international) 
covered 3,103,027 kilometers in 13,602 
fiying hours, according to the press. 
Passengers carried numbered 78,537; 
correspondence totaled 106,279 kilo- 
grams; parcels, 401,002 kilograms; and 
freight, 433,384 kilograms. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange and Import Control 
Decree.—Exchange and import controls 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


sby COUNTRIES — 


were coordinated by a Presidential de- 
cree signed on June 15, 1945, but not 
published until July 2. The decree re- 
quires prior import permits for all 
imports in excess of 150 bolivianos of 
18 pence (about $45). ° Such permits 
constitute authorization to purchase ex- 
change. 

The decree is to be administered by a 
Committee of Importations which was 
established by the decree. The commit- 
tee is composed of a representative of the 
Minister of Finance, the general man- 
ager or a representative of the Central 
Bank of Bolivia, and a representative of 
the Ministry of National Economy. The 
secretary of the committee, who does not 
vote, is the chief of the Priorities De- 
partment of the Central Bank. Others 
serving without a vote are representa- 
tives of the National Chamber of In- 
dustries and of the National Chamber 
of Commerce. When applications for 
agricultural imports are under consid- 
eration, a representative of the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Bolivia will also serve 
without a vote. Subcommittees, with au- 
thority to issue permits for imports up 
to $3,000 without reference to the cen- 
tral committee, are established in places 
in which the Central Bank has branches 
or agencies. 

Applications for import permits must 
indicate the place of purchase, quota- 

















The Cover Picture 





Business Building, Lima 


A modern business structure in 
Lima, Peru, is shown in our cover 
picture this week. Note the typi- 
cal “portales” or covered-over 
sidewalks which shelter the pedes- 
trian from the tropical sun. 

The American Consulate (note 
shield), formerly on the second 
floor, is no longer there. This 
building faces the Plaza San Mar- 
tin. 

This photograph was taken by 
Albert K. Dawson, traveler and 
student of commercial and social 
trends, to whom we have been in- 
debted for a number of illustra- 
tions in past issues. 
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tions in the money of the country of 
origin or an approximation of the value, 
the form of payment, a specification of 
quality, and such other data as may be 
required. Permits contain a full de- 
scription of the merchandise, its value 
in the money in which payment is ef- 
fected, the name of the importer, the 
name of the foreign supplier, the man- 
ner of shipment, port of importation, 
and the period of validity of the permit, 
which is not fixed in the decree. 

Applications will be considered by the 
committee on the basis of availabilities 
of merchandise in the country, on avail- 
abilities of exchange, and the general] 
economic policy of the country. How- 
ever, in considering applications for per- 
mits to import machinery, raw materials, 
industrial implements, foodstuffs of 
prime necessity, medicine books, and 
clothing the committee will also take 
into account the c. i. f. price, the quality, 
and the selling price to the consumer, 
Preference will be given to imports made 
through the intervention of the Min- 
ister of National Economy. 

The Minister of Finance is given au- 
thority to draw up a list of merchandise, 
the importation of which will be re- 
stricted or denied, and that for which 
exchange will be made available in lim- 
ited amounts. 

The practice of allocating quotas of 
exchange apparently will be retained, 
and, in addition, the Committee of Im- 
portations is required to submit semi- 
annually for the consideration of the 
Ministry of Finance an estimate of the 
necessary imports of the country. This 
estimate will serve as the basis for the 
setting of global quotas which will be 
distributed among the importers by the 
committee. 

Special provision is made for import- 
ers who have exchange abroad and wish 
to use it for the importation of mer- 
chandise. 

This decree improves the situation 
pointed out in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 26, 1945, at which time 
importers could order as heavily as they 
wished, applying for exchange after the 
goods arrived, and requiring United 
States exporters to exercise great care 
to ascertain in advance of shipment 
whether exchange could be obtained. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brazilian Import Licenses Required to 
be Visaed by Brazilian Consulates.—The 
Brazilian consulate general in New York 
has announced that effective July 26, 
1945, consular invoices covering export 
shipments to Brazil will not be legalized 
for products under Brazilian import con- 
trol unless the import license also is 
presented for visa. This puts into full 
effect Order No. 7 of January 22, 1945, 
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issued by the Ministries of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil, effective on 
January 23. Order No. 7 designated nine 
comprehensive groups of imports subject 
to license control (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 10 and 24, April 14, 
May 26, and July 28). 

[A detailed list of the products affected was 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 5 and 
8g. A translation of the list, together with 
United States Schedule B numbers, is on file 
at the Department's field offices and is avail- 
able also in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, American Republics Unit. 
In addition, copies may be obtained from 
either the office of the Brazilian commercial 
counselor in New York or the Brazilian con- 
sulates. | 


Import License Procedure Clarified.— 
The procedure to be followed by customs 
authorities in Brazil in the clearance of 
certain shipments subject to import li- 
censes has been clarified by Circular 
No. 12 of the Director of Customs Rev- 
enue, dated May 7, 1945, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 16. Under 
the provisions of this circular, customs 
inspectors in Brazil shall observe the 
following instructions for the execution 
of the import control system as made ef- 
fective by Ordinance No. 7 of January 
22, 1945, of the Ministers of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs. (See announcements in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
10 and 24, 1945.) 

(1) When part shipments are made 
because of transportation difficulties or 
reasons of manufacture or convenience, 
customs authorities will make the ap- 
propriate notation on the reverse side 
of the import license. In this way the 
license will be valid for the remainder of 
the shipment, and may be kept on file at 
the customhouse or returned to the im- 
porter for representation when dis- 
patching additional merchandise. 

(2) Orders contracted before the new 
import control system went into effect 
on January 23, 1945, do not require prior 
licenses. The fact that Brazilian con- 
sular officers abroad have certified the 
shipping documents, will be considered 
as sufficient proof that import licenses 
are not required, and no further verifica- 
tion of this status of the shipment shall 
be made by the customs authorities. 

(3) In the case of imports under ex- 
port control from the United States or 
Canada for projects (new installations or 
expansion of existing installations) or 
programs (requirements of large organi- 
zations covering imports necessary to 
maintain their normal activities over a 
period of 1 year), Preference Request 
Recommendations issued by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
will be considered as import licenses. For 
this purpose two copies of the recom- 
mendation will bear appropriate nota- 
tions; the importer will retain one copy 
for customs clearance purposes and will 
deliver the other copy to the exporter 
for presentation to a Brazilian consulate 
for certification, together with the ship- 
ping documents. 

Milk, Butter, and Cheese: Duty Sus- 
pension Extended on Licensed Imports.— 
The suspension of Brazilian import 
duties and other customs charges on 
milk, butter, and all types of cheese was 
extended until December 31, 1945, by De- 
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cree Law No. 7677 of June 26, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 28, 
and effective from that date. The last 
previous notice of suspension of import 
duties on these products, effective until 
June 30, 1945, appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 27. The 
exemptions on milk apply to fresh steri- 
lized milk, concentrated or not, without 
sugar; condensed or concentrated, with 
sugar; or in powder, tablets, or other 
form, with or without sugar. 

The new law stipulates that duty-free 
importation is contingent upon the is- 
suance of prior import licenses for these 
products by the Milk Executive Commis- 
sion at Rio de Janiero, the Food Supply 
Commissions in the States and Federal 
Territories, or corresponding organiza- 
tions in those sections of the country 
where there is no Food Supply Commis- 
sion. The reason given for this require- 
ment was to safeguard the interests of 
domestic production. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
29, 1944, for announcement of suspension of 
import duties on milk. For notices of duty 
suspensions on butter and cheese, see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 9, 1943, 
and August 19, 1944.] 


Salt: Duty-Free Entry Extended for 6 
months, Dependent Upon Prior Authori- 
zation.—The exemption of salt from im- 
port duties and customs taxes was ex- 
tended for an additional 6 months until 
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December 31, 1945, by Brazilian Decree 
Law No. 7676 of June 26, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of June 28, and ef- 
fective from the date of publication. In 
order to be admitted duty-free, imports 
of salt into Brazil are now subject to 
prior authorization fom the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization. The decree 
adds that the Coordinator will grant the 
authorization in exceptional cases when 
the region in Brazil requiring salt can- 
not be supplied from domestic sources 
because of transportation difficulties. 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 


9, 1943, and January 29, 1944, for prior an- 
nouncements. ] 


British West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rum: Excise Duty Increased in the 
Leeward Islands.—The excise duty on 
rum was increased in the Leeward Is- 
lands by an order in council of May 23, 
1945. Rates were increased from 3s. to 
8s. per proof gallon in the Presidency of 
Antigua and from 3s. 4d. to 8s. 4d. per 
proof gallon elsewhere in the Leeward 
Islands. The excise rates on bay rum, 
bay waters, and similar preparations 
were not altered by the order. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages and speeches] 
Greater Freedom of Trade is Necessary to Secure a Higher Standard of Living 


One of the major reasons why the removal of restrictions on trade after 
the last war proved so difficult was the lack of any generally agreed policy 
of reconstruction, the lack of any financial machinery which would afford to 
countries short of raw materials, foodstuffs, etc., the necessary breathing 
space in which to restart production and to adapt their economies to the new 
conditions that gradually revealed themselves. After this war, the first con- 
cern of many governments will again be the provision of those goods from 
overseas essential for reviving their economic activity, and the gradual 
adaptation of their whole economy from war to peace needs, from partial or 
almost total isolation to a world economy. We must face the fact that this 
necessary process of adaptation will take time; that we cannot expect the 
world to move suddenly from the restrictions of a war economy to that 
measure of freedom which it is the declared purpose of the United Nations 


How rapidly the transition can be effected and how fully those aims can be 
realized will largely depend on the extent to which statesmen and the general 
public act on the realization that there is a close interdependence between 
greater freedom of trade and the achievement of high and stable employment 


It is useless to advocate greater freedom of trade for the sake of trade 
itself or to pursue a commercial policy for the sake of commerce alone. 
Commercial policy is an integral part of the expansionist policies so widely 
and so justly advocated today; it is an essential part of all policies to maintain 
active and efficient employment; it is an essential part of those social policies 
whose purpose we epitomize in the expression “a high standard of living.” 

The fundamental reason why greater freedom of trade is necessary for 
securing a higher standard of living is obvious, for only by international 
trade is the individual consumer able to purchase what is produced in the 
cheapest markets; only by this means can he convert his own work into the 
maximum possible amount of goods and services, the product of the work of 


(From “Commrcial Policy in the Postwar World.” A report of the Economic 
and Financial Committees of the League of Nations. Available from the Columbia 
University Press, International Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
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Transport and Communication 


Launch Service Between Grenada and 
St. Vincent.—Weekly launch service be- 
tween Grenada and St. Vincent, British 
West Indies, was inaugurated on May 
25, 1945, with the arrival in Grenada of 
the Marcelle S., built in St. Vincent. 
Both freight and passengers are being 
carried. The vessel stops overnight at 
Carriacou. Since the discontinuance of 
the British West Indian airway calls at 
St. Vincent, this is the only means of 
travel between this city and the outside 


world. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Poultry and Meats: Provision Ez- 
empting from Export Permit Regulations 
Casual Purchases Valued at More Than 
$5 by Nonresident Tourists Canceled.— 
Any purchase (regardless of value) by a 
nonresident tourist in Canada of poultry, 
live or dead, and meat of all kinds may 
not be exported from Canada without an 
export permit by an order in council, 
effective June 27, 1945, published in a 
customs memorandum by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
June 25. 

Casuad purchases by tourists of other 
edible foodstuffs up to $5 (Canadian 
currency) in value continue to be ex- 
empted from the export permit require- 
ments. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Highway System Being Improved.— 
El] Salvador has 2,216 kilometers (1,377.7 
miles) of highway suitable for automo- 
tive traffic in all seasons. 

The work of improving and extending 
existing highways is progressing in vary- 
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ing degrees throughout the country, and 
plans for additional roads are being 
projected in order to connect all points 
with harbors, airports, and railway sta- 
tions. 

The length of the Pan American High- 
way in El Salvador is 193.2 miles, of 
which 3.7 miles are still in the process of 
construction, and a section of 17.3 miles 
from Bifurcacion to Agua Salada is un- 
suitable for traffic in the rainy season. 
However, traffic moves at all times over 
the so-called Military Road from San 
Miguel to the International Bridge. 
This is an all-year road with a crushed- 
stone surface. 

The national highways of El Salvador 
are planned, constructed, and supervised 
by the Department of Public Works of 
the central Government. The greater 
part of the work has been done under 
the cost-plus system. The annual 
budget averages approximately $840,000, 
of which $180,000 is for maintenance. 
Practically all of the basic materials for 
road construction, such as explosives, 
cement, and asphalt are imported, as are 
equipment, machinery, and tools. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Weight Limit for Letters and 
Resumption of Air-Mail Service to Fin- 
land.—Effective at once, letters not ex- 
ceeding 2 ounces and nonillustrated post 
cards shall be accepted for dispatch by 
air or by surface means to destinations 
in Finland, by Postmaster General’s Or- 
der No. 28583 dated July 19, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin of July 20, 
1945. 

The following postage rates are appli- 
cable to mail to be sent by surface trans- 
portation: Letters, 5 cents for the first 
ounce and 3 cents for the next ounce; 
post cards, 3 cents each. 








are between 24 and 40 years. 


education and 8 years experience. 


States. 


Government. 





Road Builders From Other Americas To Study 
United States Methods 


Beginning in 1946, 20 highway engineers and construction men from the 
other American Republics will be brought to the United States for training. 

This extension of a highway training program has been arranged by the 
i} American Road Builders Association in conjunction with the United States 
Department of State, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the Public Roads 
Administration, and the Pan American Highway Federation. 

Training will consist of 1 year’s study and practical experience in highway 
construction methods, equipment, materials, and specifications. 

To be eligible for a scholarship, engineers must be graduates of recognized 
schools of engineering and have 4 years of practical experience. 


Nonengineering applicants must have the equivalent of a high-school 


Candidates will be selected by an inter-American highway training com- 
mittee, headed by the president of the American Road Builders Association. 
For more than 15 years the American Road Builders Association has spon- 
sored scholarships for Latin American highway engineers in the United 


This training has consisted of placing engineers with State highway de- 
partments, manufacturing plants, and construction work with the Federal 
Many of the holders of these scholarships now have important 
roles in highway development in the other Americas. 


Age limits 
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Articles intended for dispatch by air 
are subject to the postage rate of 30 cents 
per half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Air-mail articles are subject to the 
provisions of Order No. 18605, published 
in the Postal Bulletin of September 4, 
1942. 

Registration, special-delivery, money- 
order, and parcel-post services are not 
available. 

This order supersedes Order No. 27270 
dated February 16, 1945. 

|See ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


10, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 27270, 
as applying to Finland.| 


French West 
Africa. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Service des Transmis- 
sions.—All civil telecommunications in 
French West Africa are operated by the 
Service des Transmissions (Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones) of the Govern- 
ment General, with the exception of the 
Submarine Cable Service, which is re- 
sponsible directly to the Ministry of Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones in Paris, and 
the Service des Telecommunications et 
Signalisations, which operates the still 
embryonic airway-protection _ service. 
The entire internal communication sys- 
tem lacks integration, and all installa- 
tions are worn out. 

During 1944 the Service des Transmis- 
sions sent 909,039 private telegrams con- 
taining 15,220,000 words and 371,856 offi- 
cial telegrams with 20,039,000 words. 
Transmit messages and services of all 
kinds, both sent and received, totaled 
5,669,861 and contained 132,412,193 
words. This figure does not include the 
daily-news bulletin averaging between 
1,500 and 2,000 words sent to all stations 
by radio and telegraph. 

The Service des Transmissions oper- 
ates 8 central radio and telegraph offices, 
297 branch postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph (P. T. T.) offices, 135 stations 
which handle official and private tele- 
grams, and 101 urban telephone systems 
having 3,747 main subscribers and 3,084 
branch phones. 


Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


Palm kernels exported from Gambia 
during 1944 totaled 700 tons, valued at 
£6,990, as compared with 294 tons at 
£1,911, according to the Gambia Gazette 
of February 15,1945. The increase is due 
entirely to the urgency of war demands, 
as the Gambia is not normally an oil- 
palm country. Production methods are 
very primitive, the available labor sup- 
ply is rather small, and groundnuts have 
proved to be a better cash crop. How- 
ever, a recent official announcement 
states that the Agricultural Department 
will encourage proper care of existing 
tree areas and the establishment of the 
industry on a less primitive footing. 
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Gold Coast 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Provides Development Funds.— 
The 1945-46 budget of the Gold Coast 
provides for the expenditures of £644,000 
on general development. Although ac- 
tual completion of the development 
projects is contingent on manpower and 
the supply of materials, the special ex- 
penditure was approved in order to avoid 
delay in preparatory work. While sur- 
plus funds are expected to finance this 
new item, total expenditures for the com- 
ing year, including the development 
fund, will be some £494,000 above last 
year’s record budget of £5,054,571. 

The estimates place revenues at 
£4,975,700 and expenditures at £4,904,400, 
exclusive of the development fund, with 
a resultant surplus of £71,300. Substan- 
tial increases in revenue are expected 
from customs and excise duties, direct 
taxation, licenses, and postal receipts, 
whereas larger expenditures are bud- 
geted under the heads of education, med- 
ical services, pensions, and public works. 
Revenue from income tax alone is esti- 
mated at £1,000,000, or £200,000 more 
than in the preceding year. 

The Governor also announced that the 
colony had exercised its option of re- 
demption on a £4,000,000 loan bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 percent. The 
funds for this operation were derived 
partly from the stafutory sinking fund 
and partly from the supplementary sink- 
ing fund, together with a sum of ap- 
proximately £100,000 to be voted from 
current expenditures. A new loan for 
£2,010,000, bearing interest at the rate 
of only 3 percent, has been floated to 
cover the balance. The annual saving 
in interest will be about £180,000. 

Because of the utilization of the sup- 
plementary sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of the loan, the financial year 1945— 
46 will begin with a reserve of £4,750,000. 


Greece 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Certain Export Levies Abolished.—Ef- 
fective April 20, 1945, the export levies 
on the following products, established in 
1940 and 1941, were abolished by a de- 
cision of the Minister of National Econ- 
omy, published in the Greek Official 
Gazette of May 6, 1945: 


Carbon disulfide, 4 drachmas per kilo- 
gram; potassium and sodium bichromates, 
10 drachmas per kilogram; sulfuric acid, 1 
drachma per kilogram; hydrochloric acid, 1 
drachma per kilogram; nitric acid, 1 drachma 
per kilogram; sulfide of iron, 0.50 drachma 
per kilogram; vegetable carbon, 10 percent 
on f. o. b. value; lacquers, 10 percent on 
f. 0. b. value; aniline dyes, 10 percent on 
f. 0. b. value; aluminum ware in general, 10 
percent on f. o. b. value; tubes made of tin 
or tinned lead, 10 percent on f, o. b. value; 
articles made of bakelite, 10 percent on 
f. 0. b. value; dry cells, batteries, and spare 
parts thereof, 10 percent on f. 0. b. value; bone 
glue and hide glue, 5 percent on f. o. b. 
value; cotton thread in reels, 10 percent on 
f. 0. b. value; lamp wicks and mine fuses, 
10 percent on f. 0. b. value; acorns, 1 drachma 
per kilogram; paperboard, 2 drachmas per 
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“The Race in Europe Today Is One Between 
Coal and Anarchy” 


Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. Ickes made the following statement 
several days ago: 

“In the light of reports received within the last few days on the desperate 
coal situation in Europe, I have come to the conclusion that, beginning at 
once, we should permit the shipment for civilian use in the devastated 
countries of approximately 6,000,000 tons of American coal between now and 
January 1, 1946, if possible. 

“The race in Europe today is one between coal and anarchy. Europe must 
have coal without loss of time if serious political and social upheavals are 
to be prevented. I do not think that it is going too far to say that a coal 
famine of such severity as to destroy nearly all semblance of law and order 
is sure to occur in certain countries in Northwest Europe next winter unless 
immediate and drastic action is taken now. 

“I have reached this decision only after the most careful consideration. 
I have been largely influenced by the urgent and unanimous recommendations 
of other agencies of the Government which have political, policing, and supply 
responsibilities in Europe. 

“T want the American people to know that this decision involves the risk 
that we may have to suffer a shortage of coal in this country next winter 
which will be more acute than heretofore predicted, and substantially greater 
than that which we experienced last winter. We may have to curtail in- 
dustrial supplies to the point which will mean a partial or complete shutdown 
of some plants. We may even have to reduce the 80 percent quota which 
we have fixed for domestic consumption. Shipments to Europe should pre- 
vent disorders which would cost American lives, and they should enable the 
European countries to resume the production of food, textiles, and other 
materials which we would otherwise have to supply to Europe from our own 
depleted stocks. * * * 

“The coal that we send to Europe will not be used solely to aid the stricken 
victims of Hitler. It will be used to replace part of the coal requisitioned 
from the devastated countries by our armies. 

“It will not nearly be enough, but it will be a substantial indication that 
we are standing shoulder to shoulder with our Allies during the troublous 
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accomplished, America must help.” 








times of peace that lie immediately ahead. 

“Ultimately the problem of coal for Europe must be solved by Europe. 
And it can be. The mines of Europe, particularly those of the Saar and the 
Ruhr, with little or no outSide help, can be utilized to furnish coal for 
domestic purposes in the countries that have been devastated by the cruel 
sword of the Hun. But this cannot be done overnight, and, until it can be 

















kilogram; Samos wine, 50 drachmas per 100 
liters. 

[When the foregoing decision was pub- 
lished the official rate of the drachma was 
$0.0067; as of June 5, 1945, the official rate 
was changed to $0.002.| 


Italy 


Transport and Communications 


Restricted Mail Service Extended to 
Additional Italian Provinces.—Mail serv- 
ice for letters not exceeding 2 pounds 3 
ounces in weight and post cards (includ- 
ing registry service) is extended to the 
Italian Provinces of Bolzano, Trento, 
and Udine, effective immediately, by 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 28573, 
dated July 17, 1945, and published in the 
Postal Bulletin of July 20. Accordingly, 
such mail may be accepted for delivery 
in the whole of continental Italy (in- 
cluding Sardinia and Sicily) except the 
Provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, and 
Fiume. 

Letters and letter packages may not 
contain merchandise of any kind, but are 
restricted to communications (personal 
or business) which are not transactional 
in character. 

The provisions of Order No. 26354, 
dated October 30, 1944, regarding gift 


packages for addressees in the Vatican 
City State and the Italian cities of Rome, 
Naples, and Palermo (Sicily) remain in 
effect. Parcel-post packages for other 
places in Italy are not acceptable. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 11, 1944, for the provisions of Order No. 
26354. | 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mica No Longer Reserved for Official 
Purchase by Allied Government Agen- 
cies.—Mica has been withdrawn from the 
list of raw materials reserved for official 
purchase from Madagascar by Allied 
Government agencies, according to the 
terms of an official Notice to Exporters 
which appeared in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar and Dependencies of June 2, 
1945, and an announcement on June 8, 
1945, by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 

Mica will now be available for pur- 
chase through normal trade channels, 
subject to license requirements and 
availability of shipping space. 

Importation of certain mica into the 
United States is subject to M-63, a War 
Production Board order. Licenses to im- 
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port mica must be obtained from the War 
Production Board. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15 
and August 14, 1943, and February 5 and Oc- 
tober 21, 1944, for announcement of the 
agreement between the French Committee of 
National Liberation and the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Union of South Africa and for the 
lists of foodstuffs and raw materials reserved 
for official purchase. ] 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Tariff Changes Affecting Speci- 
fied Products—The Mexican import 
tariff has been modified to include sev- 
eral new items and to change the word- 
ing in the classification of various others, 
in accordance with an Executive decree 
of June 13, 1945, which was published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 29, 1945, and 
became effective on July 29. 

The new tariff items created, with 
duties in pesos per gross kilogram (g. Kg.) 
or legal kilogram (1. kg.) are as follows: 
Penicillin in any form, and drugs and 
pharmaceutical specialities prepared on 
the basis of the same, free; leather 
aprons, each weighing more than 800 
grams, 5 per 1. kg.; magnesium scrap, 1 
per 100 g. kg.; calcium chloride, in flakes, 
nondeliquescent, packed in paper or 
cloth sacks, weighing with the immediate 
container more than 45 kilograms, 0.05 
per g. kg.; carbonates of sodium (soda 
ash), mixed in any proportion whatever 
with the following substances; bicarbon- 
ate, hydrate (caustic soda), phosphate or 
silicate of sodium; and mixtures gen- 
erally used for washing bottles, clothing, 
textiles, or similar uses, 0.10 per g. Kg. 
and glass tubes containing special liquids 
and a bubble of air, commercially known 
as level vials, 10 per 1. kg. All these 
rates are subject to the surtax of 3 per- 
cent of import duty. 

Glass scrap, formerly dutiable at 0.04 
peso per gross kilogram, is now duty-free. 
The classifications of 22 items covering 
pocketbooks, handbags, and billfolds of 
all kinds have been changed to include 
these articles weighing up to 1 kilogram, 
whereas formerly the item included 
these products weighing up to 500 grams 
only. The classification of 2 items cover- 
ing trunks and suitcases has been 
changed to include those manufactures 
weighing more than 1 kilogram, whereas 
formerly the classifications included 
those items weighing more than 500 
grams. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glucose and Lithographed Labels Used 
in Manufacturing and Labeling Confec- 
tionery: To be Imported on a Quota 
Basis Free From Duties and Surtazres.— 
Solid and liquid glucose for use in man- 
ufacturing caramels, candies, gelatins 
and similar products, and lithographed 
labels for containers of these products 
are free from import duties and surtaxes 
in Paraguay, according to Decree No. 
7915 of March 27, 1945, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of March 27, 1945. 
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This decree also provides that the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce will set 
the quantity of glucose and labels to be 
so imported, which is to be distributed 
in quotas to the various companies need- 
ing them. 

Whenever these goods are cleared 
through the Customs, importers must 
present the corresponding permit of the 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce. 

Gasogenes: Temporarily Exempt from 
Import Duty.—Gasogenes (producer-gas 
units) have been accorded importation 
into Paraguay duty-free during the year 
1945, but remain subject to the 11 per- 
cent ad valorem surtax, according to De- 
cree Law No. 8,275 dated April 17, 1945, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 
17, 1945. 

The Executive power has been au- 
thorized either to annul or to extend 
this exemption from import duty for 
another year, depending on whether the 
production of gasogenes in Paraguay is 
sufficient to replace the use of liquid 
fuel. 

Machinery for New Compressed-Gas 
Factory: Exempted from Import Duties 
and Surtaxes.—Machinery consigned to 
the Paraguayan firm, La Oxigena S. A., 
to be used in equipping a plant for the 
manufacture of compressed gas, has been 
exempted from import duties and sur- 
taxes, according to Decree Law No. 8,278 
of April 17, 1945, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of April 17. 

Crude Rubber: Ezxportation Condi- 
tionally authorized—Thirty thousand 
kilograms of crude rubber have been al- 
lowed exportation from Paraguay pro- 








Exceptions to Britain’s 
Clothes-Rationing Order 


Two exceptions to the general 
clothes-rationing order in the 
United Kingdom were outlined re- 
cently by the President of the 
Board of Trade. His statement, 
published in the Board’s official 
journal, points out that although 
no new adult ration coupons will 
be made effective until September 
1, children receive, as promised, a 
further issue on August 1. Also, 
all men released from the armed 
services will receive, in addition to 
a coupon-free outfit, an ordinary 
civilian ration book containing 
coupons corresponding to the un- 
expired portion of the current 
rationing period and 90 coupons in 
addition. 

Women released from the forces 
will receive, instead of a coupon- 
free outfit, a money grant and 56 
coupons, and, in addition, like ex- 
servicemen, a civilian ration book 
and a further allotment of 90 cou- 
pons. It is emphasized in this case 
that, despite shortages, demobilized 
service personnel are entitled to 
the same priority on their return 
to civil life as they were in the 
provision of arms and equipment 
when they were in the forces. 
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vided that there are imported manufac- 
tured rubber articles equivalent to 69 
percent by weight of the crude rubber 
exported, according to Decree No. 8,328 
of April 19, 1945, published in Gaceta 
Oficial of April 20. At least one-half of 
the imports of rubber manufactures 
must be tires and tubes. 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Pasig River Traffic Restored.—Toward 
the end of June traffic was restored on 
the Pasig River in the Philippines, one of 
the world’s shortest and busiest rivers, 
when the Quezon Bridge was made pass- 
able by the use of an H-20-type bridge, 
the longest such bridge erected Mm the 
Southwest Pacific area. This leaves the 
river clear except for the pontoon bridge 
at Pandacan which is opened when 
traffic makes it necessary. When the 
Ayala Bridge is restored the pontoon 
bridge may be entirely removed. 


Poland 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Weight Limit for Letters and 
Resumption of Air-Mail Service to Po- 
land.—Effective at once letters not ex- 
ceeding 2 ounces and nonillustrated post 
cards shall be accepted for dispatch by 
air or by surface means to destinations 
in Poland, by Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 28583 dated July 19, 1945, published 
in the Postal Bulletin of July 20, 1945. 

The following postage rates are ap- 
plicable to mail to be sent by surface 
transportation: . 

Letters—5 cents for the first ounce and 
3 cents for the next ounce. 

Post cards—3 cents each. 

Articles intended for dispatch by air 
are subject to the postage rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction. 

Air-mail articles are subject to the pro- 
visions of Order No. 18605 published in 
the Postal Bulletin of September 4, 1942. 

Registrations, special delivery, Money- 
order, and parcel-post services are not 
available. 

This order supersedes Order No. 27270 
dated February 16, 1945. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
10, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 27270, 
as applying to Poland.| 


Sierra Leone 
l'arifjs and Trade Controls 

Bicycles and Tricycles: Reduced.—The 
Sierra Leone customs tariff was amended 
by an order in council dated May 22, 
1945, reducing the general] duty on item 
(13), “bicycles and tricycles,” to 16 shill- 
ings each, and granting duty-free entry 
under the preferential tariff. 


Sweden 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Inflammable Oils: Marking Require- 
ments Amplified.—Effective from May 1, 
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1945, Swedish regulations concerning 
obligatory marking of goods sold in that 
country have been amplified to include 
certain inflammable oils if in containers 
of more than 25 cubic centimeters and 
inflammable viscous substances in tubes 
with contents exceeding 50 cubic centi- 
meters, aS well as such articles in smaller 
individual packaging if assembled in a 
common container. 

The new requirements were published 
as a Royal ordinance of April 20, 1945 
(No. 125 in Svensk Forfattningssamling) . 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Lower Tariff Rates Under Turkish- 
German Agreement Continued.—By de- 
cision of the Turkish Cabinet, published 
in the Official Gazette of April 25, 1945, 
the tariff reductions applicable to a num- 
ber of commodities in Turkey under the 
Turkish-German trade agreement, were 
temporarily continued, effective Febru- 
ary 23,1945. Under the Turkish customs 
law these lower rates will remain tempo- 
rarily in force pending ratification by the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly. In 
the meantime the United States and 
other countries having trade treaties 
with Turkey will receive the benefit of 
the rates prevailing prior to Turkey’s 
declaration of war on Germany. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Winter cereals have now been planted 
in Cape Province, and about the same 
area was planted as previously. There 
was a slight shift from oats to wheat, 
however, the wheat acreage increasing 
approximately 742 percent. It is re- 
ported that there will be no exports of 
grain this year and that the Union will 
import 80,000 long tons of wheat from 
Canada and Argentina. 

Preharvest estimates of dried fruit pro- 
duction for 1945 total 16,870 long tons, 
with raisins, Orange River sultanas, cur- 
rants, and peaches being the outstanding 
items. If these expectations are real- 
ized, the increase over the 1944 output 
will be appreciable. Considerable quan- 
tities are sold to the British Ministry of 
Food. 

In the canning year ended October 31, 
1944, South African output was 147,- 
300,000 pounds of jam, 35,300,000 of 
canned fruit, 30,800,000 of canned vege- 
tables, 4,200,000 of canned crayfish, and 
8,600,000 of other canned fish. This con- 
stitutes a record, jam _ production 
amounting to nearly five times the high- 
est prewar figure. The capacity of the 
fruit-canning industry in the Union is 
estimated at 45,000,000 pounds annually, 
but sufficient supplies of fruit were not 
available to enable it to reach its maxi- 
mum output. The production of canned 
crayfish was about 20 percent lower than 
in the preceding year, but the output of 
other canned fish more than doubled. 
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Rotterdam Maritime Center 


The harbor of Rotterdam is now 
accessible to the largest ships, fol- 
lowing the raising of a 15,000-ton 
French liner which had been scut- 
tled by the Germans, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. 
Necessary repair work is going 
ahead, and plans are under way 
for building one of the world’s 
greatest maritime centers there. 

The seamen’s building, which 
will have a frontage of 500 yards, 
will house a separate hotel for each 
of the major maritime nations, a 
church, post office, exhibition hall, 
auditorium, dance hall, restaurant, 
bank, laundry, and clothes-repair 
shop. 

A similarly sized building in the 
next block will house the harbor 
offices, says the Dutch announce- 
ment. 























In addition to the canning activity, 
progress has been made during the past 
3 years in the establishment of dehydra- 
tion plants. At present more than 2,500 
short tons of vegetables and soup mix 
are dehydrated annually. The vegetables 
most used in this process are potatoes, 
cabbage, onions, carrots, and turnips. 

Nearly 65 percent of the jam produced 
in the Union was shipped to the British 
Ministry of Food, the remainder having 
been divided between the South African 
military authorities and the demestic 
market. Small quantities were offered as 
ship’s stores or sent to other African 
areas. About 80 percent of the canned 
fruit and 83 percent of the canned vege- 
tables was taken by the British War 
Office and the South African Defense 
Department. The British Ministry of 
Food received almost 90 percent of the 
canned crayfish. Small quantities of all 
these commodities were shipped to adja- 
cent African colonies, and it is thought 
that these markets will be retained and 
possibly expanded after the war. 

For the current canning year it is ex- 
pected that the output of canned vege- 
tables will be approximately the same as 
in the preceding year and that the mak- 
ing of jam from deciduous fruit will con- 
tinue to the maximum capacity of the 
plants but that the output of marmalades 
will decrease inasmuch as the British 
Ministry of Food has reduced its orders. 
It is anticipated that the production of 
canned crayfish will remain at the same 
level but there will be some increases 
in the output of other canned fish. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Affecting Imports of Sam- 
ples Modified.—The Director General of 
Supplies has recently eased the regula- 
tions which cover the importation of 
samples into the Union of South Africa. 
All bona fide agents of oversea firms may 
now import samples irrespective of their 
previous import standing. Consequently, 
instead of confining the issuance of im- 
port permits for samples to manufac- 
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turers’ agents who were in business in 
1939 or who actually imported samples 
from September 1941 to January 1943, 
all agents may import samples under the 
present regulations. 

A further provision allows the impor- 
tation of samples of goods which ordi- 
narily could not be classified as essen- 
tial and for which import permits were 
not previously issued. In respect of this 
concession it is stipuated that the issu- 
ance of import permits does not imply 
that import facilities will necessarily be 
allowed for such goods when ordered in 
commercial quantities. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alpaca Hair: Exempted From Basic 
Import Duty.—Alpaca hair for mixing 
with wool in the manufacture of textiles, 
classified in the raw-material section 
of the Uruguayan tariff, has been al- 
lowed duty-free entry into Uruguay, sub- 
ject only to a 4 percent surtax of the 
c. i. f. Montevideo value, according to a 
resolution dated June 1, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of June 29, 1945. 

This product had previously been 
placed in the raw-material schedule and 
made dutiable at 15 percent plus a sur- 
tax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Monte- 
video value by a resolution of January 
18, 1945. 

Alpaca hair remains exempt from the 
50 percent of import duty surcharge es- 
tablished by decree law of July 24, 1942. 

[For announcement of resolution of Janu- 
ary 18, 1945, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 10, 1945.] 


Sheep: Temporary Export Quota Es- 
tablished.—Export quotas of 30,000 
wethers and 10,000 ewes, full grown, to 
be in force only until August 30, 1945, and 
cf 70,000 wethers, effective from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, 1945, have been 
established in Uruguay, according to a 
decree dated June 27, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 3, 1945. It is 
required that these sheep be clipped 
within 6 months prior to exportation. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
28, 1945 for previous announcement of export 
quota on wethers and rams.] 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Classifications Mod- 
ified on Variety of Products.—Certain 
Venezuelan tariff classifications were 
clarified and import duties reduced on a 
variety of products by a resolution pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of May 17, 
1945, and effective the same day. The 
changes, with former tariff item num- 
bers and duty rates in parentheses, are 
as follows (rates in bolivares per gross 
kilogram) : 

Maize in powder of flakes pressed by steam: 
Item 25 bis, 0.16 bolivar. This product is of 
recent introduction in the market and was 
not previously classified specifically. 

Sugars: Item 38—-D, dehydrated sugar, used 
generally as a coloring ingredient for bever- 
ages, in liquid or semisolid form, 1 bolivar 
(item 38-—C, sugar, not specified, 2 bolivares). 
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| Notable Progress Registered 
by Belgian Air Line 


Total mileage flown by the Sa- 
bena-Africa (Belgian-owned) lines 
in 1944 amounted to 3,000,000 kil- 
ometers, compared with 240,009 
kilometers in 1939. Nearly 12,000 
passengers were carried compared 
with 2,000 in 1939. Of these, more 
than 2,500 were carried over 
routes exceeding 5,000 kilometers. 
The load coefficient of operations 
was 72 percent in 1939 compared 
with 90 percent at the present 
time. 

Sabena-Africa operates 32,000 
kilometers of lines at present com- 
pared with 5,500 in 1939. 




















Cotton, diverse manufactures: Item 102-H, 
school satchels, with or without parts of 
leather, 1.20 bolivar (item 102—-E, manufac- 
tures of cotton not specified, 8 bolivares) . 

Articles of ordinary fibers: Item 155-A, 
school satchels, with or without parts of 
leather, 1 bolivar (item 155, 1.20 bolivar). 
Note: Other articles of ordinary fibers remain 
subject to a duty of 1.20 bolivar under item 
155-B. 

Glass for construction: Item 262-B, bricks, 
0.10 bolfvar (item 262-B, 0.40 bolivar); item 
262-C, in pieces for insulation (spun glass 
with other materials), 0.05 bolivar. The item 
including spun glass is new. 

Natural minerals in bulk: Item 292-J, 
chloromagnesite, 0.05 bolivar (item 379-C, 
0.08 bolivar). 

Iron or steel in manufactures other than 
for adornment (polished, copper- or bronze- 
plated): Item 306-J, nails (except “Punta 
Paris”), screws, tacks, and bolts, 0.20 bolivar 
(item 306—-H, 1.20 bolivar). 

Salts and oxides, except of sodium, potas- 
sium, and calcium: Item 378-L, of magnesium 
chloride, 0.05 bolivar. The duty on magne- 
sium chloride, reduced February 19, 1945, 
from 2 bolivares to 0.40 bolivar per kilogram 
is thus again reduced. (See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 7, 1945.) 

Industrial preparations: Item 382-P, for 
sealing or filling, not specified, 0.05 bolivar. 
Preparations classified above were formerly 
subject to duties in accordance with the ma- 
terials of which they were composed. By the 
addition of subitem “P”, they have been clas- 
sified separately at a reduced rate. 

Sanitary effects: Item 441, free. Instru- 
ments used for clearing the pipes and drains 
of toilets and other sanitary installations are 
to be specifically classified herein. 


Transport and Communication 


Airdromes Opened.—Airdromes at San 
Pablo and Boca Anaro, in the State of 
Barinas, Venezuela, were opened for do- 
mestic service by a resolution of the 
Minister of War and Navy, effective May 
5, 1945. Both fields were constructed by 
a petroleum producing company in con- 
nection with its survey operations in 
southwestern Venezuela. This brings to 
4 the number of such airports built by 
that company in the State of Barinas, 
and to 28 the number now being main- 
tained by petroleum producing com- 
panies in Venezuela. In addition to the 
company planes, the new fields are 
served by AVENSA (Aerovias Venezo- 
lanas, S. A.). The fields are described 
as fairly good all-year fields. The run- 
ways are of sod and the approaches 
satisfactory. 
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Iceland’s Economy, 
Yesterday and Now 


(Continued from p. 12) 


although some quantities of canned fish 
and barrelled herring and several hun- 
dred tons of frozen fish were shipped to 
the United States. The former country 
is said to have received from Iceland 
fully 70 percent of the fish consumed 
there during the war. However, as 1944 
drew to a close, it was feared that the 
British would reduce imports of Ice- 
landic fish by failure to renew the “white- 
fish” contract of the preceding year and 
by permitting the resumption of fishing 
in the North Sea. These possibilities 
aroused fears that reduction in prices 
and cutbacks in the industry would be 
an inevitable result. In March 1945, a 
new contract was signed with the United 
Kingdom, however. 

On the brighter side of the foreseeable 
future were UNRRA negotiations for 
some 200,000 to 300,000 barrels of cured 
herring. The sale of such large quan- 
tities of herring could help at least par- 
tially to offset losses in amount of sales 
of whitefish to the British market. 

Exports of agricultural products were 
much smaller in 1944 than in 1943, with 
a value of 15,393,000 crowns (or $2,370,- 
522) as compared with 27,060,000 crowns 
(or $4,167,240) a year earlier. Frozen 
mutton, green-salted sheepskins, fur 
skins, other hides and skins, and sheep 
casings were the principal items. 

Among the principal imports (by value, 
in the order named) were foods, textiles, 
wood and wood products, garments, coal 
and coke, electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, other machinery and appli- 
ances, hardware and other metal manu- 
factures, iron and steel, and footwear. 


Finance 


The expanding financial trend in Ice- 
land continued during 1944. Deposits 
with the National Bank of Iceland in- 
creased to 599,381,731 crowns (about 
$92,213,000) at the end of 1944, as com- 
pared with 480,237,087 crowns at the end 
of 1943, and 50,082,647 crowns at the 
end of 1939. Notes in circulation at the 
end of 1944 totaled 167,405,000 crowns 
(about $25,755,000) , compared with 144.,- 
740,000 crowns 1 year earlier and 13,560,- 
000 crowns at the end of 1939. Deposits 
in foreign banks were equivalent to $85,- 
000,000, of which about $45,000,000 was 
in United States currency and the re- 
mainder in pounds sterling. 


Postwar Plans 


The governmental changes in Iceland 
in 1944 occurred at a time when the ap- 
proach of the end of hostilities in Europe 
made it evident that changes in the 
economy of the country were impending. 
The Government, in consequence, in 
October announced the outlines of its 
postwar objectives, the chief among 
which are: 

1. The renewal of the fishing fleet and 
the modernization and expansion of 
herring-oil factories, fish-freezing plants, 
canneries, and shipbuilding yards; 
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2. Continued development of electric- 
power facilities; 

3. Mechanization of agriculture and 
extension of the cultivated area; 

4. Standardization of wage laws; 

5. A broad social-security program; 

6. Increased taxation, to balance the 
budget and provide resources to meet the 
necessary additional expenditures; and 

7. Control of inflation. 

It is stated that, for the revitalization 
program, the sum of $25,000,000 in United 
States currency holdings and an addi- 
tional sum in other currencies, equiva- 
lent to $20,000,000, has been set aside for 
the procurement of marine, industrial, 
power, and agricultural equipment. 





A rayon factory is to be established on 
a 300-acre site to be purchased by Cour- 
taulds, Ltd., at Carrickfergus, near Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland, according to a 
British publication. 
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The purpose of “ESTABLISHING 
AND OPERATING YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS” is to give the reader a 
broad picture of what it means to 
start a business of yourown. While 
only the high spots of the many 
and complex phases of operating a 
business are covered, every effort 
has been made to present a realis- 
tic story. 

This booklet, prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, is only intended as an 
introduction to a thorough search, 
on your part, of all of the available 
information on the particular busi- 
ness that interests you. 

Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained at 10 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. or from any 
of the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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New Books and | 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


oR i 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, July 22, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
a year. The July 22 issue contains these 
articles: 


SURRENDER TERMS FOR GERMANY: 

1. Instrument of surrender of all Ger- 
man armed forces in Holland, northwest 
Germany, and Denmark. 

2. After surrender: Rheims, France. 

3. After surrender: Berlin, Germany. 


“In THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” Address by the Presi- 
dent. 


PoLicy TOWARD POLISH PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL UNITy. Ex- 
change of letters between Senator Van- 
denberg and Acting Secretary Grew. 


PUBLICATION OF “PAPERS RELATING TO 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1930.” Volumes II and ITI. 


FROM CHINA TO VENEZUELA—AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1930. 
Reviewed by Victor J. Farrar and John 
Gilbert Reid. 


THaT WOMEN May SHARE. Article by 
Marion Parks. 


NEW WARTIME VISA REGULATIONS. 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN GERMANY: Pres- 
ent Operations. 


LIMITATION OF PRODUCTION OF OPIUM. 
Exchange of notes between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Other Publications 


KoreA AND THE OLD ORDERS IN EASTERN 
Asta. M. Frederick Nelson. 1945. 326 
pp. Price, $3.75. This book  recon- 
structs the Confucian pre-Western in- 
ternational system as it existed and con- 
fronted the eastward expansion of the 
Western nations and their “International 
Law.” The impact of the two widely 
divergent systems is shown through a 
series of incidents in Korea’s diplomatic 
history. 

Available from: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, La. 


Custom House Guipe. 1945. 1522 pp. 
Price $20 (plus postage). This guide 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


contains an alphabetical index of 30,000 
commodities, customs regulations, Inter- 
nal Revenue code, new information on 
port activities, facilities, and charges; a 
directory for shippers and those in allied 
trades, and a general information sec- 
tion. 

Available from: Custom House Guide, 
Box 7, Station P, Customhouse, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


NOTES ON LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES. Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. ~1945. 36 pp. Price, 35 
cents. A study in continuance of data 
papers presented at the Ninth Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
at Hot Springs, Va., January 1945. 

Available from: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


RuUSSELL LAw List—1945. Eugene C. 
Worden, LL. B., and Eugene C. Worden, 
Jr., Editors. 1945. 127 pp. This list is 
made up of carefully selected corre- 
spondents throughout the world. It is 
intended for legal business of importance, 
rather than small commercial or collec- 
tion matters. 

Available from: Russell Law List, 
Bankers Trust Building, 527 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ration for the Sudeten areas and one- 
fourth of that for Bohemia and Moravia. 
Some of last year’s stocks of oil Were still 
available in June. Present production 
could be doubled. 


Shoes 


The Bata factory is reported to have 
called its former employees back to work. 
Tanners are in need of chemicals before 
they can handle domestic hides. 


Forest Products 


All trees older than 40 years are said to 
have been cut, and a great consumption 
of wood for motor fuel is reported. 

All automobiles, trucks, and even 
tanks and tractors are said to have been 
powered from wood gas. 


Motors 


The Jawa motorcycle and motor fac- 
tory near Prague reports that, except for 
lack of rubber, it is ready to start pro- 
duction of automobiles or farm machin- 
ery. The firm was able to hide from the 
Germans considerable stocks of parts, 
metals, and other materials, particularly 
30,000 sets of ball bearings. 


Electrical Communications 


In eastern Moravia and in Slovakia, 
particularly in the eastern and northern 
parts, electrical communication facili- 
ties are reported to have suffered sub- 
stantial damage from destruction by the 
retreating Germans. Repair of damage 
to the telephone and telegraph networks, 
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Everett G. Holt (“Natural Rubber From 
the Western Hemisphere”) .—Born Clin- 
ton, Maine. A. B. from Colby College, 
1915. LL. B. from the George Washing- 
ton University, 1921. Chief of the Rub- 
ber Division of the Department of Com- 
merce from 1926 to 1933 with the excep- 
tion of 5 months during 1930 with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, as manager of Foreign and Crude- 
Rubber Research. Thereafter in charge 
of rubber work in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce until January 
1943, when he transferred to head com- 
mercial research in the Wild-Rubber 
Procurement Program, now handled by 
the Rubber Development Corporation. 


Emil A. Kekich (“Egypt Plans Revival 
of Age-Old Glass Industry”) .—Born St. 
Louis, Mo. St. Viator College, A. B., 1913; 
University of Montpellier, France, 1919; 
Georgetown University, B. S. (Foreign 
Service) , 1921; United States Army 1917- 
19, oversea service; secretary, American 
Federation of Labor, 1920-21; commer- 
cial attaché, Department of Commerce, 
1921-33; consumer adviser, National Re- 
covery Administration, 1933-44; secre- 
tary-treasurer for manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation 1934-44; appointed special assist- 
ant near the Government of Yugoslavia 
established in Egypt January 11, 1944; 
senior economic analyst at Cairo, Octo- 
ber 21, 1944. 


Charles D. Mitchell (“How Many 
Chemicals Can We Sell to Peru?’”).— 
Born Connellsville, Pa. Yale, B. A., 1934; 
account executive for advertising firm 
1935-41; manager for fiber and seed com- 
pany 1942-43; appointed clerk in For- 
eign Service Auxiliary November 24, 
1943; economic analyst at Lima March 
25, 1944. 


Joseph H. Rogatnick (“Iceland’s Econ- 
omy, Yesterday and Now”).—Born New 
York City. Appointed January 30, 1945, 
as economic analyst at Reykjavik. 





and the two teleprinter exchanges in 
Prague and Brno, as well as the radio- 
telegraph equipment, was making good 
progress in June with materials avail- 
able in Czechoslovakia, except for re- 
peater equipment which could be sup- 
plied by a United States manufacturer, 
and additional teleprinter receivers for- 
merly made by Creed in London. 

Reports indicate that the two princi- 
pal 100-kilowatt broadcasters in Bohemia 
are intact, whereas the stations in 
Moravia and eastern Slovakia were either 
partially or completely destroyed or dis- 
mantled. The Postal Administration 
has 5- and 10-kilowatt broadcasters 
available for emergency use pending 
repair or replacement of destroyed 
facilities. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MARKET FOR MOTOR VEHICLES, AZORES 


The contour of the islands of Fayal and 
Pico in the Azores precludes extensive use 
of motor transportation. Suitable roads 
total approximately 70 miles on the for- 
mer island and 50 miles on the latter. 
The roads are generally hilly and some of 
the streets are steep. For this reason, the 
people of the islands like the higher- 
powered cars of United States make but 
place more stress on the lower customs 
duties, more economical consumption of 
gasoline and oil, and lower cost of tires of 
the small European cars. Therefore, 
there are at present about two .small 
European cars to one of United States 
make. 

On the island of Fayal there were ap- 
proximately 150 cars and trucks before 
the war. Registrations at present num- 
ber 146. Aside from those belonging to 
the Portuguese Army there are about 29 
light and medium trucks operating in 
Horta, of which 3 are fitted as busses to 
carry passengers and freight between 
Horta and two other towns on the island. 
Trucks are operated by the larger firms 
and some individuals to carry merchan- 
dise and bring in produce from the coun- 
try. Present service is inadequate, and 
much produce is brought to Horta in bul- 
lock carts. The island of Pico has ap- 
proximately 28 cars and trucks. 

Most of the cars and trucks now in 
operation are rather ancient models, the 
newest United States car being about a 
1937 model; all trucks are fairly dilapi- 
dated. Repair work is done at machine 
shops of ship-repairing firms, there be- 
ing no garages or service stations. The 
pent-up demand on the islands of Fayal, 
Pico, Fiores, and Corvo is estimated at 
about 120 passenger cars and 30 trucks. 


Moror Factory RESTRICTING OUTPUT, 
FRANCE 


The Berliet motor factory in Lyons, 
France, has fixed its production of trucks 
at 150 per month because of the tire 
shortage, according to the foreign press. 
In 1943 it produced 115 trucks monthly, 
for the Germans. The factory, which 
was almost entirely destroyed in May 
1944, was rebuilt immediately after the 
liberation by its own workers. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, R10 GRANDE 
po SuL, BRAZIL 


Production of wine during 1945 in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil’s largest wine-pro- 
ducing State, is estimated at 63 000,000 
liters, a gain of about 20 percent over 
1944 production of 52,479,508 liters. (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts.) 


The transporting of Rio Grande do 
Sul wine to other Brazilian States showed 
a steady increase in the years from 1939, 
when 35,802 372 liters were shipped, to 
1943, when shipments totaled 39,066,246 
liters. The effect of the decline of avail- 
able shipping facilities due to the war 
was noticeable in 1943 when most of the 
wine sent to Brazilian States went to Sao 
Paulo—26,002,082 liters, or 7,000,000 liters 
more than in 1942. Correspondingly 
lesser amounts were transported to the 
northern States. 

Shipments of wine to Brazilian States 
in 1944 amounted to 33,144,464 liters. 

Insufficient Brazilian ships have re- 
sulted in foreign vessels transporting 
most of the cargo at relatively higher 
rates. The lack of shipping and priori- 
ties have been the major problems of the 
wine industry. This is particularly true 
because of the policy of selling wine the 
same year that it is produced. 

Rio Grande do Sul wine is seldom ex- 
ported to foreign countries, although in 
1941 Venezuela received 1,052 liters and 
the United States, 2,100 liters. 


Chemicals 


ECUADORAN MARKET FOR INSECTICIDE 


DDT is only slightly known in Ecua- 
dor, although a few experiments with it 
have been conducted. 

Imports of all insecticides have aver- 
aged about 100,000 pounds annually dur- 
ing the past 5 years, and domestic pro- 
duction is believed to account for 50,000 
pounds. The Ecuadoran market for 100 
percent DDT concentrates is estimated 











Sugar Entries From Off- 
shore Areas Through 
June 30 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced July 21 that 
the quantity of sugar entered for 
consumption from all offshore 
areas during January—June 
amounted to 2,878,281 short tons, 
raw value. For the corresponding 
period last year the quantity en- 
tered totaled 2,891,791 tons. The 
figures are subject to change after 
final outturn weights and polari- 
zation data for all entries are 
available. 

A total of 132,600 short tons of 
sugar, raw value, was marketed by 
the mainland cane area and 387,- 
071 tons by the continental beet 
area during January-May as com- 
pared with 201,921 tons and 406,- 
721 tons, respectively, during the 
same period of 1944. 























at 4,000 pounds yearly, but if extensive 
campaigns were undertaken to control 
malaria and typhus the needs would be 
much greater. Products for household 
use are most important at present. 


ADVANCE IN CHEMICAL EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals during 
the first 5 months of 1945 showed a sub- 
stantial increase in value over those for 
the corresponding period of 1944, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Comparable totals are shown 
as $57,622,000 and $39,897,000, respec- 
tively. Fertilizers accounted for $12,- 
714,000, increasing from $11,240,000 dur- 
ing the period January—May 1944. 

Exports of soda products, totaling 
$2,666,000 in value during the 5-month 
period, were considerably higher than 
the comparable 1944 figure of $1,686,000. 
The acids group also increased, exports 
being valued at $1,397,000 for the first 5 
months of 1944, whereas they totaled 
$865,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1944. 


CHILEAN NITRATE To BE SOLD UNDER 
AGREEMENTS 


Sales of about 600,000 tons of nitrate 
will be covered in agreements to be 
signed by the Chilean Government, ac- 
cording to press reports. The pur- 
chasers are various European and West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. 

Some nitrate plants not at present in 
production may resume operations, and 
output in plants now producing will be 
increased. 


IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Eire’s imports of fertilizers decreased 
markedly in value during the first 4 
months of 1945 from those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, according to the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Comparable figures are shown at £75,640 
and £203,745. 

Imports of muriate of potash increased 
Slightly during January-April 1945 over 
those for the corresponding months in 
1944, amounting to 1,539 and 1,313 long 
tons, respectively, valued at £38,670 and 
£23,815. 

Sulfate of ammonia also showed a 
Slight increase in quantity—from 1,362 
long tons in January-April 1944 to 1,397 
during the corresponding months of 
1945; values were £25,823 and £24,050, 
respectively. 

No rock phosphate was imported dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1945; imports 
during January-April 1944 amounted to 
5,447 long tons, valued at £112,369. 


OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATES, INDIA 


Production of mineral phosphatic ma- 
terials in India reportedly has been spas- 
modic. Apatite deposits in the Singh- 
bhum district of Bihar yielded about 
2,500 tons annually, for a few years dur- 
ing the 1920’s, but there has been little 
production since 1929. 
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Small quantities of phosphatic nodules 
are obtained in the Trichinopoly region, 
put annual production averages less than 
100 tons. Some research has been con- 
ducted for the past several years at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
on the utilization of this material for the 
manufacture of superphosphate. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS OF PHOSPHATE ROcK, 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand expects to receive 250,000 
tons of phosphate rock this year, which 
will produce 400,000 tons of superphos- 
phate, according to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Efforts were made to obtain 
more rock, but limited transport facili- 
ties have prevented the shipping of addi- 
tional amounts. 


RuMANIA May MANUFACTURE DDT 


Limited quantities of DDT have been 
received in Rumania, according to a 
European chemical magazine. The pos- 
sibilities for its manufacture within the 
country are reported to be under con- 
sideration by the Ministry of Health. 


SuPPLY MOVEMENT OF CHEMICAL FERTI- 
LIZERS (SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Manufacturers of chemical fertilizers 
in Scotland reported considerable move- 
ment of these materials after a slow 
start at the beginning of the season, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical magazine 
of May. Stocks of compounds had been 
largely cleared, but there was still a fair 
demand for them and for nitrochalk and 
sulfate of ammonia. Supplies of nitrate 
of soda, also in demand, were limited. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, URUGUAY 


Supplies of heavy chemicals, with the 
exception of soda ash, wére sufficient to 
meet Uruguayan demands during the 
first quarter of 1945. Bichromates were 
short and “tanolin” was used by the 
leather industry. 

The Institute of Industrial Chemicals, 
a Government owned and operated fac- 
tory, reported a lack of sulfuric acid for 
the manufacture of some essential prod- 
ucts. It was later announced that sul- 
furic acid would be produced in a new 
plant to be constructed with technical 
assistance from the United States. 

Demand for chemical fertilizers in- 
creased during the quarter, and some 
were imported from Argentina. 

The domestic chemical industry has 
been relatively less affected by the war 
than many other industries, and no real 
difficulty is expected so long as materials 
are received at the present rate. 


PosTWAR MARKET For CALCIUM CARBIDE, 
URUGUAY 


A market for 1,500,000 pounds of cal- 
cium carbide is estimated to exist in 
Urguay during the first year following 
the close of the war in Europe, and for 
1,300,000 pounds in the second year. 
Annual consumption averages 1,300,000 
pounds. 

Sweden was the principal prewar sup- 
plier, but the United States and Canada 
now lead. It is expected that the latter 
two will share the market during the 
first year after VE-Day, but that Swedish 


competition will return during the second 
year. 
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“ 
| Cuba To Establish Techni- 
cal Tobacco Office in 
New York 


The Cuban National Tobacco 
Commission, on recommendation 

of the National Union of Tobacco 
| Manufacturers, is considering the 
establishment in New York of a 
technical office to promote expan- 
sion of tobacco trade with the 
United States, says a statement by 
the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

The office also would cooperate 
with the Cuban Embassy in Wash- 
ington by furnishing data and in- 
formation of commercial nature 
for various departments of the 
United States Government. 

Dr. Jose E. Perdomo, technical 
director of the Tobacco Commis- 
sion, is being sent to New York to 
formulate plans for the establish- 
ment of the office, says the O. I. 
A. A. The organization would be 
staffed by experts in the tobacco 
field, and would be concerned not 
only with the problems of manu- 
factured tobacco but also with 
others pertaining to the industry. 




















Coal, Coke, Char- 
coal, Peat, and 
Fuel Gases 


OvuTPUT OF COAL MINES, BELGIUM 


The monthly production rate of the 
coal mines in Belgium during the early 
part of 1945 was only 40 percent of the 
prewar monthly output of 2,500,000 tons. 
Only a small surplus remained above the 
minimum domestic requirements for 
transportation and public utilities that 
could be used for industrial purposes. 
Scarcely any progress was made toward 
the goal of 80,009 metric tons per work- 
day announced in March as necessary to 
provide for the most essential needs of 
the country. Labor difficulties affected 
the output during the first part of the 
year, and plans for increasing production 
by recruiting additional miners were 
stated to be developing slowly. 


INCREASE IN FUEL IMPORTS, BERMUDA 


Fuels to the value of £130,152 were im- 
ported into Bermuda during 1944, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. These im- 
ports represent an increase of more than 
300 percent when compared with the 1938 
value. The rise was gradual, advancing 
from £42,562 in 1938 to £51,302 in 1939, 
£125,522 in 1943, and £130,152 in 1944. 


LARGER COAL PRODUCTION EXPECTED, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Output of anthracite coal from the 
Djerada mine, the only coal mine in 
French Morocco, averaged 13,000 metric 
tons monthly during the fourth quarter 
of 1944. Production during the first three 
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quarters of 1944 had averaged 11,500 
metric tons a month. Urgently needed 
equipment has recently been installed in 
the mine, and greater production is in 
prospect when a larger labor force can 
be obtained. Imports of coal continued 
on a limited scale during the quarter, but 
the quality was below prewar standards. 


Gas PRODUCED AND CONSUMED, VALPARAISO 
AND VINA DEL Mar, CHILE 


A total of 16,581 households and 373 in- 
dustrial concerns in Valparaiso and Vina 
del Mar, Chile, are being supplied with 
gas manufactured by the gas company 
in Valparaiso. 

Current consumption is stated by com- 
pany Officials to be 20,170,092 cubic 
meters annually, 16,282,326 cubic meters 
of which are used for domestic purposes, 
3,811,861 cubic meters are utilized indus- 
trially, and 75,905 cubic meters are con- 
sumed by the gas plant. The maximum 
daily production of the plant is 69,610 
cubic meters, although its maximum 
capacity is said to be 76,000 cubic meters 
daily. 

No bottled gas or liquefied petroleum of 
any type is being sold in the city of Val- 
paraiso or neighboring territory, nor is 
there any natural gas available. 


DISCOVERY OF LIGNITE DEPosITs, SIERRA 
LEONE 


Prospecting parties in Sierra Leone 
have discovered substantial deposits of 
lignite, the foreign press reports. In one 
small area drilling has disclosed ‘the 
presence of 100,000 tons of the fuel. 
Outcrops are located approximately 5 
miles apart. The quality of the lignite, 
which is believed to be the first solid fuel 
discovered in Sierra Leone, is suitable for 
use in brick making and for other domes- 


tic purposes. 


Gas MANUFACTURED AND CONSUMED, U. K. 
A total of 412,970,000,000 cubic feet of 


‘manufactured gas was produced in the 


United Kingdom during 1944, according 
to preliminary estimates by the British 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. This was 
63,800,000,000 cubic feet more than the 
amount produced in 1938 and exceeded 
the production of any of the other war 
years. Consumption during 1944 
amounted to 379,106,000 000 cubic feet, 
also well above the 322,086,000,000 cubic 
feet consumed in 1938 or in any other 
year between 1938 and 1944. 

The number of companies producing 
gas, however, decreased from 1,105 in 
1938 to 1,047 in 1944. Figures for 1944 
on the number, types of consumers; and 
amount of consumption by each group 
are not yet available. In 1943 the num- 
ber of consumers was 11,199,000, of whom 
10,627,000 were domestic, 98,000 indus- 
trial, 38,000 Government departments 
and services, 50,500 local-government 
offices and projects, and 385.500 unclas- 
sified. Of the 362,628,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas consumed in 1943, 1,265,000,000 
cubic feet went for public lighting, 208,- 
276,000,000 cubic feet for household pur- 
poses, 103,160,000 000 cubic feet for in- 
dustry, 6,824,000,000 for Government de- 
partments and _ services, 6,999,000,000 
were used by local governments, and 
36,114,000,000 went for unclassified pur- 
poses. : 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of electric power 
in March 1945 amounted to 3,587,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 3,124,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in February 1945, 
according to Dominion statistics. The 
output of secondary power increased 
from 246,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 640,- 
000,000, but primary production declined 
10 percent. 


WaALEs (U. K.) May BE MARKET FOR 
MACHINERY 


Opportunity for the sale of United 
States plants, installations, and machin- 
ery may arise if the North Wales In- 
dustrial Development Association pro- 
ceeds with its plans to promote and en- 
courage the growth of Welsh industry. 
Hydroelectric machinery would be 
needed, for example, for power under- 
takings, as well as electrical machinery 
to modernize and increase production of 
the collieries, and drills and other ma- 
chinery to meet the demand likely to 
be created by the boom in quarrying. 

The association hopes that export 
markets can be found for a number of 
Welsh products if careful study is given 
to their potential demands. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SITUATION, NORTH 
IsLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Contracts totaling more than £NZ 
1,900,000 have been placed in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States 
for equipment for the hydroelectric sta- 
tion at Maraetai, New Zealand. This 
station will have five main generating 
units, each consisting of a 50,000-horse- 
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power turbine and a 36,000-kilowatt 
generator. The construction of this sta- 
tion is part of a 10-year program to de- 
velop electric power in the North Island. 

In view of the continuing shortage of 
electric power in the North Island, the 
Auckland Electric Power Board has 
stressed the need for the generation of 
electricity to supplement the present and 
proposed hydroelectric schemes. It was 
decided that a report on the electric- 
power position would be sent to the Con- 
troller of Electricity. 

In a further effort to conserve elec- 
tricity, all broadcasting stations have 
been closed for certain periods on Mon- 
days to Fridays. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


May was an active month in the Co- 
lombian coffee market. Commercial 
circles generally ascribed the activity to 
the close of the war in Europe, the con- 
sequent possibility of an early reopening 
of European markets, and the reports of 
low Colombian crop yields. 

Coffee exporting has been at least the- 
oretically facilitated by the Minister of 
Finance’s approval of Office of Exchange 
Control Resolution No. 142 of May 7, 
1945, permitting the authorization of im- 
portations of capital destined for future 
coffee export on the presentation of doc- 
uments of sale of coffee abroad. Rail- 
or river-shipping documents were for- 
merly required. 

Buenaventura, Barranquillo, and Car- 
tagena coffee stocks totaled 791,585 bags 
of 60 kilograms each on May 15, 1945, 
as against 758,991 on April 15, 1945. 
The Federation was unwilling to make 
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Newspaper Publishers’ Mission to Europe to Study 
Newsprint Outlook 


A special mission of newspaper publishers is being sent to Scandinavia for 
the Combined Raw Materials Board and the War Production Board to obtain 
the latest information on the present and future newsprint supply situation 
in the Scandinavian and other European countries, WPB announced today. 

The mission will be headed by J. Hale Steinman, director of WPB’s Printing 
It will also include the following members: William 
G. Chandler, president of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and chairman of its newsprint committee since 1931; Richard W. Slocum, 
general manager of the Philadelphia Bulletin and a former member of WPB’s 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Committee, who was chairman of the news- 
paper publishers’ raw-materials salvage drive for WPB; and Dr. Gerard 
Larocque, technical consultant to the newspaper industry, serving as paper 


The loss of newsprint production in the United States and Scandinavia as 
well as a world-wide shortage makes the need of obtaining adequate supplies 
of newsprint for the maintenance of a free press in the United States and 
liberated Europe a matter of vital concern to the press and the Government 


CRMB has recommended that supplies of newsprint for the liberated areas 
be obtained from Scandinavia so as to curtail the shipment of newsprint 


The mission was scheduled to leave the United States either last week 
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a more definite estimate of total stocks 
on hand in the country other than that 
they were somewhat less than those 
reported last month. 

April 1945 coffee exports amounted to 
262,264 sacks of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 756,159 sacks in Apri] 
1944. 

Exports from October 1, 1944, the be- 
ginning of the coffee quota year, to Apri] 
1945, totaled 2,524,686 sacks. 


NEW MARKETS SOUGHT FOR CACAO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 4 months of 1945 
totaled 4,406,277 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) valued at $729,402, 
as compared with 11,262,918 kilograms 
valued at $1,700,348 in the corresponding 
veriod of 1944. 

Both the Department of Agriculture 
of the Dominican Republic and the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Coffee and 
Cacao are conducting active campaigns 
to improve the quality of the cacao and 
also increase production. The commis- 
sion is also looking forward to new mar- 
kets in Europe, especially Spain. Large 
quantities of cacao are being exported to 
Mexico; more than one-third of the 
March exports went to that country. 


PARAGUAY’S PRODUCTION OF MATE 


Production of yerba mate in Paraguay 
during 1944 amounted to 16,657 metric 
tons as compared with 16,468 metric tons 
in 1943. 

Although Paraguay can produce more 
than 30,000 metric tons of yerba mate 
annually, production seldom exceeds 11,- 
000 metric tons because of limited mar- 
kets and the productive capacities of Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, which are estimated 
at 150,000 and 100,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively. : 

More than 50 percent of Paraguay’s 
1944 output of yerba mate was consumed 
in the country. The remaining 1,523 
metric tons were shipped to Argentina 
for blending with Argentine yerba mate. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


VEGETABLE ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 
CHILE 


Recent estimates place the 1944-45 
bean acreage at 79,865 hectares (i 
hectare=2.471 acres) as compared with 
79,359 hectares in 1943-44. Current 
production is forecast at 76,884 metric 
tons, which is almost identical with the 
1943-44 crop of 79,926 metric tons. 

Lentil acreage for 1944—45 is estimated 
at 16,337 hectares and production 13,905 
metric tons, compared with 13,061 hec- 
tares and 9,435 metric tons in 1943-44. 
This increase in volume of 38 percent 
was brought about largely by an antici- 
pated stronger market situation. 

The area planted to peas is officially 
estimated at 25,319 hectares, an increase 
of 10 percent over that in 1943-44. 

Although the current season’s potato 
acreage is estimated to vary slightly from 
the 51,805 hectares planted in 1943-44, 
the present crop is forecast to amount 
to 474,161 metric tons, an increase of 
almost 15 percent as compared with 412,- 
694 tons in 1943-44. The low yield in 


1943-44 was the result of the summer 
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drought, whereas growing conditions 
during 1945 have been favorable for 
potatoes. 


CuBAN BANANA CROPS AND EXPORTS 


Cuba’s 1945 crop of Johnson or Gros 
Michel bananas for export is expected 
to amount to about 2,500,000 bunches or 
stems. Bananas for export are grown 
almost entirely in Oriente Province in 
eastern Cuba. 

In the first 4 months of 1945 an esti- 
mated 745,000 bunches of bananas were 
exported as compared with 666,000 
punches in the corresponding period of 
1944 and an average of 916,000 bunches 
during the first 4 months of the 3 years 
1939-41. 

The high prices prevailing in 1944 were 
reported to have encouraged growers to 
increase their plantings. The acreage of 
Johnson bananas for export in 1945 is 
somewhat greater than in 1944. 

The drought and the ravages of the 
sigatoka disease are responsible for re- 
duced yields per acre and in decreased 
weight of fruit and size of bunches. The 
weight per bunch during the first quar- 
ter of 1945 reportedly averaged only 21.3 
pounds as compared with 26.3 in 1944 and 
48.9 during the 3-year period 1939-41. 

Bananas used for domestic consump- 
tion in Cuba are known as Manzanos. 
They are not adapted to export. These 
are produced in considerable quantities 
throughout Cuba, but the hurricane in 
October 1944 destroyed all banana plants 
in the two western Provinces, and a new 
crop in that area will not ripen until 
about September 1945. Following the 
hurricane the Government has main- 
tained an export embargo on all bananas 
except from Oriente Province. 

The deterioration in the quality and 
size of Cuban bananas and possibly the 
increased supplies of bananas to the 
United States from other countries have 
resulted in some decline in prices as com- 
pared with the high level that prevailed 
in 1944. The average export value during 
the first quarter of 1945 was $2.90 per 
100 pounds as compared with $3.02 for 
the year 1944 and only $0.81 during the 
3 years 1939-41. 

The average value per bunch in the 
first quarter of 1945 was approximately 
$0.645 as compared with $0.79 dur- 
ing the year 1944 and about $0.40 during 
the 3 years 1939-41. 


BANANA EXportTs, ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran banana exports in May 
1945 totaled 54,898 stems, according to 
the trade, as compared with 38,835 stems 
in May 1944. The bulk of May 1945 ex- 
ports went to Chile and only a small 
amount to Peru. In May 1944 about 78 
percent were shipped to Peru, 18 percent 
to Chile, and 4 percent to the United 
States. 


SPAIN’S Export OF OLIVES TO U. S. 


During the first quarter of 1945 Spain 
exported to the United States 2,160,000 
gallons of stuffed olives valued at $3,533,- 
890 and 770,728 gallons of olives in brine 
valued at $889,432, as compared with 
1,477,790 gallons of stuffed olives valued 
at $1,899,617 and 1,653,482 gallons of 
Olives in brine valued at $1,153,897 in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 
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Argentina Plans Important Irrigation Project in 
Mendoza Province 


The Mendoza Provincial government, with aid from the Argentine national 
Treasury, plans to dam the Atuel River and form an artificial lake with a 
surface area of 20 square miles in order to irrigate a valley of 270 square 
miles and grow alfalfa, fruit, and vegetables, says an article in El Mundo 
Argentino, of Buenos Aires. 

The Atuel River rises in the high Andes in the center of the Province of 
Mendoza and first flows westward and then to the south. In its upper 
reaches it flows for 60 miles through a relatively level plain and then runs 
into a 25-mile canyon in the course of which the river drops nearly 2,000 feet. 
A dam 80 feet high and more than a thousand feet long, containing 55,000 
cubic meters of concrete, is to be built near the foot of this canyon at a point 
50 miles from San Rafael known as El Nihuel where the topography is 
extremely favorable. This dam, which will form a reservoir holding 260,000,- 
000 cubic meters of water, will provide water to irrigate this rich but dry 
valley. 

The river carries little water in the spring when it is most needed for 
crops but rushes down in great volume in the late summer when it is not 
needed. The dam will reverse this procedure. 

The four outlet valves will each measure 5 feet in diameter. Plans also 
call for the development of 55,000 hydroelectric horsepower. This El Nihuel 
Irrigation Project, which will cost 3,100,000 pesos (peso=about 27 U. S. cents) 
is rated as one of the principal public-works undertakings of the Argentine 
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nation. 








The dam site is just above the falls known as El Nihuel. 
cubic meters of rock have already been excavated for the dam foundations. 


More than 15,000 

















Grains and Products 
CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Rice planters in Cuba report that pro- 
duction this season is not likely to exceed 
the past year’s 50,000,000 pounds of 
milled rice. Stocks of rice in Cubg have 
been decreasing steadily since March l. 
The decline is expected to continue until 
new-crop rice moves from the United 
States, presumably in September. 

The supply of foodstuffs throughout 
Cuba is less than the demand. There is 
little likelihood, that demand for rice 
will decline as usual this summer when 
the sugar harvest ends. Monthly con- 
sumption is expected to continue at about 
40,000,000 pounds, so long as supplies are 
available to support this rate. 

From October 1944 through May 1945, 
Cuba received 263,400,000 pounds of rice 
from the United States. Receipts from 
other sources, principally Ecuador and 
Chile, amounted to 47,700,000 pounds. 

During the months of June through 
August, about 40,000,000 pounds are ex- 
pected from the United States and 40,- 
000,000 pounds from Ecuador and Chile. 
These receipts of approximately 80,000,- 
000 pounds will have to be augmented by 
40,000,000 taken from stocks to meet esti- 
mated consumption of 120,000,000 
pounds. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT SUPPLIES IN BELGIUM 


During the first quarter of 1945, offi- 
cially reported livestock slaughter in Bel- 
gium, including farm slaughter, totaled 
22,639,595 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) of meat, dressed weight, as 
compared with 23,890,287 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 

During the May-June (1945) period 
the meat ration was 35 grams per per- 
son per day, compared with 30 grams 


per day in April and May and 25 grams 
in the March-April period. 

Meat imports from the date of libera- 
tion through May 19, 1945, totaled 16,083 
metric tons, according to the Ministry 
of Food Supply. Stocks of imported 
meat as of May 19 totaled 5,021 metric 
tons, of which 3,271 tons were canned 
meat and salted fat back, 602 tons were 
pork and soybeans, and 1,148 tons were 
meat and vegetable stew. 


PARAGUAYAN MEAT INDUSTRY 


Despite the set-back to beef produc- 
tion in Paraguay in 1944, caused by seri- 
ous drought conditions, the livestock in- 
dustry fared better than was anticipated. 

About 513,200 cattle were slaughtered 
in 1944, of which approximately 69 per- 
cent was used for domestic consumption 
and the remainder for export purposes. 
Total slaughterings in 1944 by the three 
frigorifices, which are engaged princi- 
pally in the production of canned corned 
beef for export to the United Nations, 
totaled 161,024 head as compared with 
169,247 during preceding year—a reduc- 
tion of slightly less than 5 percent. Ex- 
ports of canned meat were about 7.7 
percent less than in 1943. Corned beef 
was the principal export item. Exports 
of corned beef in 1944 totaled 14,496 
metric tons. 

Assured of the same secure market 
offered by the British Ministry of Food 
and by the renewal for an additional 
3 years of their operating concessions 
with the Paraguayan Government, the 
frigorificos commenced operations early 
in the year. 


Sugars and Products 


PROSPECTS FOR SUGAR PRODUCTION, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The survey of the sugar situation on 
Negros Island, Philippine Islands, con- 
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ducted by the Philippine Sugar Adminis- 
tration, revealed that of the 14 factories 
visited, 5 were practically intact, 6 were 
badly damaged, and 3 were virtually de- 
stroyed. Most of the railroad ties had 
been taken away, but many of the loco- 
motives and cars were still in usable 
condition. 

A stock of 12,000 to 15,000 tons of 
sugar were found in the Bacolod-Murcia 
warehouse at Bacolod. The sugar ap- 
peared to be in poor condition, although 
there is a possibility that some of it has 
been sufficiently protected from the cli- 
mate to be usable. There has been a 
steady flow of partly fermented sugar 
from Negros to Luzon, where it is used 
* in the manufacture of alcohol for bever- 
age purposes. Only one of the distiller- 
ies operated in connection with the 
Negros centrals is in even partly work- 
able condition. 

The cane situation on Negros is re- 
ported to be even worse than on Luzon. 
Not one of the districts visited had a 
cane crop growing. In the east (San 
Carlos and Bais) and in the north 
(Manapla and to a lesser extent Victo- 
rias) some cane of the Java varieties is 
2 or 3 years old, but it is hard, dry, and 
unsuitable for milling, and the land is 
mostly overgrown with cogon grass. 
However, one and perhaps two points 
could be*eut and planted from this cane. 

Some of the planters have kept up 
small plots for seed propagation. It is 
reported that a black market for bever- 
age alcohol offers prices for cane which 
are higher than those offered for cane for 
sugar. As a result, the few remaining 
cane fields are being rapidly depleted. 
Unless action is taken there may not be 
enough left for points to assure a 1946- 
47 crop. The Assistant Sugar Adminis- 
trator has urged the President to issue 
an Executive order giving the Philippine 
Sugar Administration control over all 
outstanding cane and requiring a permit 
from the Administration before cane 
may be cut for any purpose. 

The Assistant Sugar Administrator es- 
timated that if it is possible to stop the 
removal of cane for alcohol production, 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons of sugar can 
be produced in the Philippines in the 
1945-46 milling season, 300,000 to 400,000 
tons in the 1946-47 season, and the full 
quotas in the 1947-48 season. 

It will be necessary to repair some of 
the damaged centrals in order to pro- 
duce the full quotas. It is hoped that 
needed repair parts can be obtained from 
mills that have been damaged too badly 
to justify restoration. 

The clearing of sugar lands is made 
doubly difficult by the shortage of haul- 
ing equipment and the scarcity of cara- 
baos, the water buffaloes which are widely 
used as work animals in the Philippines. 
However, Negros farms are large as com- 
pared with those on other Philippine is- 
lands, and before the war they had con- 
siderable mechanical equipment. In 
nearly all districts the planters want to 
mechanize their plantations at the ear- 
liest opportunity. In this connection the 
Governor stated that provision will be 
made for displaced workers to establish 
homesteads in the southern part of the 
island. 
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Funds are needed for crop loans to as- 
sure the estimated production for 1946— 
47 and 1947-48. An initial fund of 
2,500,000 pesos was suggested, with an 
additional fund of perhaps 12,000,000 
pesos to be made available next year. 

About 20,000 tons of fertilizer, as well 
as tractors and farm implements also are 
needed and should be shipped in time to 
arrive in the Philippines before the end 
of 1945. Most of these supplies could be 
unloaded at Iloilo or Bacolod, reducing 
the strain on the port facilities of Ma- 
nila. The Philippine Sugar Administra- 
tion is studying the problem of financing 
the importation and distribution of fer- 
tilizer and farm machinery. 

Ample labor is available. There seems 
to be no serious shortage of food; chick- 
ens, eggs, pork, corn, and rice are in 
fairly good supply. The people, however, 
are poorly clad and will trade almost 
anything for clothes, including shoes, 
and cloth. 


Iron and Steel 


DECREASE IN IRON ORE MINED, CHILE 


A total of 17,670 metric tons of iron 
ore was mined in Chile during 1944, ac- 
cording to official statistics. This was 











World’s 1945-46 Tobacco 
Crop 


World production of leaf to- 
bacco during the period July 1945 
to June 1946 is placed at 6,346,- 
000,000 pounds, or about 2 percent 
below the average world produc- 
tion of 6,505,000,000 pounds for the 
5-year period 1935-39, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Forecasts for crops substantially 
below the prewar level in Europe 
and Asia, including Japanese-held 
areas, probably will more than off- 
set indicated production increases 
in most countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Consumption of tobacco is at 
record levels in many countries, 
and stocks have declined. The 
heavy demand for tobacco all over 
the world and favorable prices 
have continued, and acreage has 
been increased wherever labor and 
materials were available. 

This forecast of world produc- 
tion is the first issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s newly 
formed Committee on Foreign 
Crop and Livestock Statistics, 
which was established on July 2, 
1945, by L. A. Wheeler, director of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, to provide the latest 
available data on world production 
of agricultural commodities. 

There is now in preparation a 
schedule of release dates for world 
summaries of other commodities 
which will appear during the re- 
mainder of 1945. 
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an increase of 13,033 metric tons over 
the production in 1943. Normal pro. 
duction, however, amounts to approxj- 
mately 1,500,000 metric tons. Trans. 
portation difficulties are given as the 
reason for the great decrease in output, 


SPAIN TO SEND PIG IRON TO ARGENTINA 


A total of 60,000 metric tons of pig iron 
produced in Spain during each of the 
coming 5 years will be earmarked for 
shipment to Argentina, according to the 
foreign press. Argentina has agreed to 
deliver annually to Spain 1,000,000 tons 
of wheat, 10,000 tons of cotton, and 500 
tons of tobacco to balance these ship- 
ments. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of hides and skins 
were valued at 124,837,000 cruzeiros dur- 
ing 1944, reports a foreign publication, 
Hide and skin exports during 1943 were 
valued at 143,220,000 cruzeiros. 


Swiss FOREIGN TRADE 


Footwear exports from Switzerland 
totaled 32,400 pairs during April 1945, 
compared with 18,500 pairs during 
March. 

Hide and skin imports amounted to 10 
metric tons during April, and there were 
no imports during the preceding month. 
In 1938, however, such imports averaged 
370 metric tons monthly. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER DRIERS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia now has more than 800 
plants for drying timber, says a Euro- 
pean lumber magazine. More than 600 
are used for drying solid wood, 91 for 
drying veneer or redrying plywood, and 
55 for the redrying of timber for core 
stock or for conditioning veneer. The 
other plants are laboratory kilns or are 
used for special purposes. 


WESTERN CANADIAN SITUATION IMPROVED 


The situation with regard to construc- 
tion lumber was showing improvement in 
western Canada, a lumber journal re- 
ported in June. Framing materials were 
in better supply, additional quantities of 
cedar shingles were available, and hard- 
woods, easier. 

Each lumberyard in western Canada 
is expected to receive about two cars of 
shingles this year compared with one 
and one-half in 1944. The Prairie Prov- 
inces received 300,000,000 board feet of 
spruce and approximately 100,000,000 
feet of British Columbia fir during the 
past year. Receipts will probably be in- 
creased in 1945. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
Production of sawn lumber in the 


’ Maritime Provinces, Canada, is estimated 


at 600,000,000 board feet in 1944, or 30 
percent more than the 1943 total. 
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Canada’s lumber production for 1945 
is estimated at 4,850,000,000 board feet, 
according to a Canadian lumber journal. 

British Columbia is expected to fur- 
nish the largest amount—1,750,000,000 
feet from the coast and 435,000,000 from 
the interior. The next largest quantity 
will come from Quebec, whose produc- 
tion is estimated at 1,100,000,000 feet. 
Ontario follows with a scheduled output 
of 600,000,000, and New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are expected to produce 
300,000,000 feet each. The remainder is 
divided among Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba in that order. 


REFORESTATION IN CEYLON 


A reforestation plan is being started 
in Ceylon, says a foreign lumber journal. 
Replanting is necessary to compensate 
for the extensive fellings to meet war 
needs. 


EIRE’S IMPORTS OF PLYWOOD 


Eire’s imports of plywood almost 
doubled in value during the first four 
months of 1945 over those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, according to 
trade statistics published by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. Com- 
parable figures are shown as £50,647 and 
£28,601, respectively. 


INCREASE IN FOREST REVENUES, UNITED 
PROVINCES, INDIA 


Gross revenue from forests in the 
United Provinces, India, increased to 
18,622,000 rupees in 1943-44 from 12,145,- 
000 in 1942-43, according to the Forest 
Administration. The net surplus was 
12,290,000 rupees, which was more than 
in the preceding year—the highest on 
record. 

The area being replanted and affor- 
ested totaled 209,916 acres at the end of 
1943-44. New plantings amounted to 
3,890 acres compared with 4,313 in 
1942-43. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of Douglas fir 
amounted to 3,798,161 board feet in 1944 
and were valued at £NZ59,984. Imports 
of redwood totaled 1,205,123 feet, valued 
at £NZ35,166. 


PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY, NICARAGUA 


Forestry activities in Nicaragua have 
been stimulated by war demands, and 
production will probably decline to some 
extent when demand recedes because of 
the difficulty of obtaining some woods, 
such as mahogany and lignum vitae. 
However, additional shipping facilities 
may increase exports of pine and cedar. 


SALES ESTIMATES, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s sales of wood were estimated 
at 500,000 standards (1 standard=1,980 
board feet) by the middle of May, says a 
foreign lumber journal. This amount 
represents two-thirds of the quantity 
expected to be exported in 1945. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE IN U. K. EXPECTED TO 
CONTINUE 


The shortage of softwood lumber in 
the United Kingdom is expected to con- 
tinue for some time, says a British lum- 
ber journal. An enormous backlog of 
civilian demand will absorb all supplies 
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Department of Agriculture 
Amends Food Import 
Order 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has made a number of 
changes in food import regulations 
under WFO No. 63 to bring them 
in line with developments in the 
world food supply situation result- 
ing from the termination of the 
war in Europe. 

To aid in channeling such foods 
directly to consuming countries, 
thus relieving the drain on this 
country’s supplies, the USDA has 
continued previous controls on 
food imports, and has extended 
controls to a few additional food 
items. 

The list of foods under import 
control has been revised to in- 
clude: Tuna fish in oil or in oil and 
other substances; fish paste and 
fish sauce; crabmeat, including 
crab sauce and crab paste, canned; 
oysters, canned; razor clams, 
canned; clams (except razor 
clams) and clams in combination 
with other substances (except 
clam chowder), canned; lobsters 
(including spiny lobsters and 
crawfish), canned; lobster paste 
and sauce; castor beans, and cas- 
tor oil. 

To assure delivery of controlled 
foods to the countries to which al- 
location has been recommended, 
the USDA has amended the im- 
port order to provide control over 
the importation of restricted foods 
which are purchased prior to the 
granting of an import authoriza- 
tion. 
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available, and the home-grown’ timber 
trade is urged to maintain its output in 
1945. All lumber that can be imported 
and all that domestic mills can manufac- 
ture will be in demand, it is stated. 


LUMBER UTILIZED IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s estimated normal consump- 
tion of lumber is 50,000,000 board feet 
annually. Brazilian pine accounts for 
approximately 18,000,000 feet and south- 
ern yellow pine for 15,000,000. 


FUTURE IMPORTANCE OF ForRESTRY, U. K. 


Forestry is expected to play an impor- 
tant part in the rural life of the United 
Kingdom, and activities of the Forestry 
Commission are evident in many parts of 
North Wales, where there are consider- 
able tracts of rough land suitable for 
planting conifers. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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The Forestry Commission controls 79,- 
786 acres in North Wales, of which 56,597 
are considered plantable, and 31,959 
acres have been planted. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ECUADORAN RAILWAYS TO MECHANIZE 
MATERIALS-HANDLING FACILITIES 


The National Railways of Ecuador 
have signed a contract with a United 
States company for the purchase of ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of equipment 
for the mechanization of materials- 
handling facilities of the principal rail- 
way stations of Ecuador. The contract 
became effective June 9, 1945. Based on 
the present volume of freight, an annual 
net saving of approximately 1,561,176 
sucres in handling costs alone is antici- 
pated when the equipment is installed. 
All of the equipment is to be standardized 
so that one station will be able to handle 
a uniform pallet load originating at any 
other station. 


PALESTINE INSECTICIDE INDUSTRY IN NEED 
OF EQUIPMENT 


The Palestine insecticide industry 
after 5 years of meager importation of 
machinery and repairs, is in need of new 
equipment. There is a demand for mix- 
ing tanks, pumps, driers, grinding ma- 
chinery, packaging machinery, and re- 
lated equipment. 

There is no local production of ma- 
chinery and equipment used by the in- 
secticide industry, the chief sources of 
supply being normally the United States 
and Great Britain. Since Palestine is 
in the sterling area, the participation of 
the United States in this market is re- 
stricted at present by the limitation of 
dollar exchange for the credit of Pales- 
tine. 


PRODUCTION OF CAPITAL Goops IN U. K. 


Production of capital goods in Great 
Britain, consisting chiefly of repair and 
replacement parts, has recently been at 
about 35 percent of prewar levels, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. It has 
been estimated that within the next 12 
months production may increase to 110 
percent of the prewar level, with empha- 
sis on new equipment. 

This favorable situation is attributed 
directly to the fact that many large 
equipment manufacturers, having been 
important manufacturers of munitions, 
now have both plant capacity and ade- 
quate labor for civilian production. 


Naval Stores 


RosSIN AND TURPENTINE PRODUCTION IN 
INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the first 
quarter of 1945 amounted to 1,340 long 
tons, a substantial decrease from the 
preceding quarter. Stocks on hand on 
March 31 totaled 2,068 tons, slightly less 
than the figure for the fourth quarter of 
1944. ; 

Turpentine output for the March quar- 
ter was 323 long tons, and stocks at the 
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end of the period amounted to 819 tons. 
Production declined considerably but 
stocks only slightly. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GoxiD MINE DEVELOPMENT PLANNED IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


A new company capitalized at $2,000,- 
000 (Canadian currency) has been incor- 
porated in Newfoundland to develop the 
well-known Rambler Gold Mines prop- 
erty. The name registered in the Domin- 
ion is Rambler Mines, Ltd. 


GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT, NICARAGUA 


Production of gold in Nicaragua in 
1944 amounted to 219,579.1 troy ounces, 
compared with 219,189.0 ounces in 1943. 
Exports of gold in 1944, totaling 217,615.7 
ounces, were valued at $7,611,163, with 
the value of all minerals exported at 
$7,781,903.64. 

Output of silver in 1944 amounted to 
254,457.2 troy ounces, compared with 
254,989.2 ounces in 1943. Silver exported 
in 1944, amounting to 248,529.1 ounces, 
was valued at $110,066. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


The following table shows Cuban im- 
ports of fats and oils during the first 5 
months of 1944 and 1945: 


{In pounds !] 





R an.-May | Jan. ay 
Commodity | —— ay | a ay 
as Se * 
Soybean oil: 
Crude 762, 002 200, 472 
Refined 2, 361, 675 431, 597 
Olive oil, refined 38, 199 
Tallow 5, 573, O88 5, 829, 472 
Linseed oil 850, 325 637, 315 





1 Includes gross weights 


Imports INTO EIRE 


During the first 4 months of 1945, 
Eire’s imports of seeds for expressing oil 
were as follows (corresponding period of 
1944 given in parentheses): Copra, 22,- 
809 hundredweight, valued at £109,000 
(6,862, £34,898) ; palm nuts, 13,624 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £52,000 (19,954, 
£80,699): “other oilseeds,” 7,805 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £33,000. 

Imports of vegetable oils from January 
through April 1945 were as follows: 
Cottonseed oil, 2,601 hundredweight, 
valued at £18,617; refined castor oil, 837 
hundredweight, worth £4,376 (2,305, 
£13,713); and “other vegetable oils, ” 57 
hundredweight with a value of £265 (20,- 
946, £139,467). 


LINSEED-O1L PRODUCTION To BE IN- 
CREASED BY NEW ZEALAND COMPANY 


One of the New Zealand seed process- 
ing companies has recently announced 
plans for obtaining new equipment to 
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increase its annual capacity from 300,000 
gallons of linseed oil to 1,000,000 gallons. 
This will enable the plant to produce the 
grades of oil necessary to meet all the 
requirements of paint manufacturers 
and the New Zealand trade in general. 

Imports of linseed oil into New Zealand 
during 1944 amounted to 580,137 gallons, 
valued at £NZ225,351. 


Paper and 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO PANAMA 


Paper and paper products imported 
into the Republic of Panama during the 
first quarter of 1945 were valued at $220,- 
402. This figure represents a drop of 21 
percent from the value of imports dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of 1944, 
which was $279,779, and is almost 50 
percent under the $436,004 given as the 
value of imports during the last quarter 
of 1944. 


SwIss IMPORTS 


Unprinted paper and carboard im- 
ported into Switzerland during 1944 was 
valued at 6,440,808 Swiss francs. Im- 
ports during 1943 were valued at 8,600,- 
087 Swiss francs. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM VENEZUELA 


Shipments of petroleum products from 
Venezuela during the first 9 months of 
1944, representing about 90 percent of 
the country’s total exports, were valued 
at 514,000,000 bolivares ($173,940,000), 
according to the foreign press. The 
value of petroleum exports during the 
corresponding period of 1943 was 345,- 
000,000 bolivares ($106,000,000) , indicat- 
ing that a 40 percent gain was established 
in this commodity group over a period of 
12 months. 


Railway 
Equipment 
BELGIUM’s ROLLING STOCK 


Before the war, the Belgian railways 
possessed 3,500 locomotives, of which 
about 1,000 remained at the time of the 
liberation, most of them in bad condi- 
tion, according to the foreign press. Re- 
sumption of work in the Mechelen and 
Salzinne repair shops brought the num- 
ber of locomotives to 1,500. The number 
of cars decreased from 100,000 before the 
war to 55,000 at the time of liberation. 


ROLLING-STOCK SITUATION IN FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


Of the 323 locomotives owned by the 
railroads of French West Africa, 50 were 
out of use during 1944 because of the 
need of repairs which could not be made; 
of the remainder, about one-third were 
out of use because they were being re- 
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paired. This situation was somewhat 
ameliorated by the arrival of 14 new loco. 
motives from the United States. The 
various railway lines pooled their equip. 
ment and parts and made exchanges, 
thus minimizing the strain on individua] 
lines. In general, the maintenance ang 
repair of railroad equipment was kept at 
a minimum during the year, and as qa 
result it is expected that after the war 
large-scale repairs and the installation 
of a considerable quantity of new equip- 
ment will be necessary. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment - 
AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Australia of optical, sur- 
gical, and scientific instruments for 
civilian use were valued at £A688,000 
during the 6-month period ended De- 
cember 1944, reports the foreign press. 
During the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, such imports were valued 
at £A565,000. 

Exports of optical, surgical, and scien- 
tific instruments were valued at £462,000 
during the last 6 months of 1944, com- 
pared with £A88,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of scientific equip- 
ment were valued at $2,280,000 (Canadian 
currency) during the first quarter of 
1945, compared with $2,128,000 during 
the corresponding quarter of 1944, re- 
ports an official publication of that 
country. 


ErIRE’s IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of dental, surgical, medi- 
cal, and veterinary instruments and ap- 
pliances were valued at £2,589 during the 
first quarter of 1945, compared with 
£21,404 during the first quarter of the 
preceding year. Imports of other scien- 
tific instruments and appliances (ex- 
cept electrical) were valued at £6,754, 
compared with £5,099 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 




















More Rayon Fabric for 
Export 


The amount of rayon fabric re- 
quired to be used by each producer 
to fill export orders has been in- 
creased from 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent of his quarterly production, 
the War Production Board said on 
July 19. 

This action, effected by amend- 
ment of Order M-356 (Synthetic 
Fibers, Yarns, and Fabrics), is 
necessitated by increased require- 
ments for rayon fabric for export. 

No other changes have been 
made in the order. 
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Shipbuilding 


SWEDEN BUILDING FISHING BOATS FOR 
ICELAND 


A small shipyard at Simrishamn on 
the south coast of Sweden has started 
work on one of the 45 fishing boats which 
Sweden is building for Iceland in ex- 
change for herring, according to the 
foreign press. 

The report states that Simrishamn, 
which before the war was relatively un- 
important, has now grown to be the 
largest fishing harbor in Sweden, the 
major part of the west coast (Bohus) 
fleet being stationed there. 


Special Products 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


Difficulties in obtaining wood are 
hampering match production in Pales- 
tine. Supplies expected from Ethiopia, 
Canada, and Turkey have not been re- 
ceived, and the industry is still depend- 
ent on imports from Syria and Lebanon. 
Prices have risen for the wood that is 
available, and manufacturers have re- 
quested permission to increase the price 
of matches. 


Swiss Exports OF WATCHES 


Switzerland exported watches and 
watch movements numbering 1,644,500 
during April 1945. ~Such_ exports 
amounted to 1,152,700 items during the 
preceding month. 


GUITAR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
‘VENEZUELA 


Guitar manufacturing is mainly a 
home industry in Venezuela, and the to- 
tal production is not high. 

The majority of the guitars produced 
in Venezuela are four-stringed. instru- 
ments known as “cuatros,” although six- 
stringed Spanish-type guitars of fair 
quality are produced in normal times by 
firms in Caracas and Valencia. However, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining ma- 
chine heads (formerly imported from 
Germany) for use in the Spanish-type 
guitar, manufacturers are producing 
only four-stringed instruments at 
present. 

The four-stringed instruments and 
plain six-stringed guitars are usually 
made of cedar wood. The six-stringed 
guitars of medium and fancy quality are 
manufactured of attractive domestic 
hardwoods. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


MILL EQUIPMENT IN PALESTINE 


Textile mills in Palestine are equipped 
with the following, according to prelimi- 
nary census figures: 1,128 power looms 
and 2,892 hand looms; 801 power knit- 
ting machines and 437 hand knitting 
machines; 86 power beaming and warp- 
ing machines and 93 hand beaming and 
warping machines; 67 power twisting 
machines and 12 hand twisting machines. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY, UKRAINE, U. S. S. R. 


This year 22,000,000 rubles were allo- 
cated for the restoration of the Ukraine 
textile industry. It was reported in 
April that four spinning mills with 28,000 
spindles were being opened in Kiev, Lvov, 
and Chernovitsy. 

Approximately 35 establishments were 
again engaged in production of wool 
cloth and various other fabrics including 
gobelin tapestries, rugs, tablecloths, and 
curtains. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF COTTON PIECE 
Goops 


In 1944, for the first time in many 
decades, Canadian cotton textile mills 
were unable to meet more than 50 per- 
cent of the apparent needs of the coun- 
try, states a Dominion publication, 
necessitating imports of nearly 225,000,- 
000 yards—an all-time high. The prin- 
cipal factor in the depression of mill ac- 
tivity is said to be the labor situation, 
most plants having been obliged to sus- 
pend the third shift and some even the 
second shift because of the ever-increas- 
ing momentum of labor turn-over and 
further losses to the services of skilled 
operators and technicians. 

Canadian production of cotton piece 
goods in 1944 was, in fact, below the av- 
erage for the years 1936 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, as is shown by the following table. 


{In thousands of yards} 





| 


. | Apparent 
Year | J rene: | Imports | Exports | consump- 
ion | 
on 

1936 | 226, 121 92, 44 | 683 318, 182 
1937 | 240, 596 99, 753 978 339, 371 
1938 | 203, 184 93, 358 871 295, 671 
1939 | 242, 620 122, 602 2, 498 362, 724 
1940 | 284,444 123, 550 10, 121 397, 873 
1941 | 323, 083 157, 245 16, 996 463, 332 
1942 | 303, 524 208, 440 17, 661 494, 303 
1943 | 249,108 212, 512 11, 205 450, 415 
1944 ! | 223, 000 224, 833 7, 989 439, 844 














1 Estimated. 
COTTON CLOTH SITUATION IN INDIA 


Although India’s cotton textile indus- 
try has been able to increase its output 
of cloth from the prewar figure of 4,400,- 
000,000 yards to 4,800,000,000 yards an- 
nually, the heavy demands for the de- 
fense services and strategic exports 
(estimated at 1,400,000,000 yards) have, 
coupled with a loss in imports, cut seri- 
ously into the yardage available for nor- 
mal civilian consumption, according to 
the foreign press. It is estimated that 
only 12 yards per capita is being realized 
from all sources as compared with 16 
yards at the beginning of the war. 


Kenya’s CoTTON CROP 


Approximately 6,330 bales of 400 
pounds were realized from Kenya’s 1943-— 
44 cotton crop, according to an African 
publication, an increase of more than 
15 percent over that of 1942-43, when 
only 5,453 bales were harvested. It is 
reported that about 75 percent of the 
crop was grown in the Nyanza Province 
and the remainder in the Coast Province. 

It was estimated that the 1944-45 crop 
might approximate that of the previous 
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season, despite unseasonable weather 
conditions in several sections. 


CoTTON CROPS IN NYASALAND 


Final returns on the 1943-44 cotton 
crop in Nyasaland are not yet available, 
but estimates placed the total at ap- 
proximately 8,500 bales of 400 pounds 
as compared with 5,552 bales in 1942-43, 
states a British publication. In those 
areas where both tobacco and cotton 
are grown, the latter has lost consid- 
erable ground because the price of to- 
bacco is not controlled and has risen 
considerably, whereas the price of cotton 
is fixed at a level which makes it much 
less attractive. 


TANGANYIKA’sS COTTON CROP 


Tanganyika had its poorest cotton crop 
in many years in the 1943-44 season, 
states the foreign press. Not only was 
acreage greatly reduced in favor of all- 
important food crops but that which was 
planted was sown late and gave poor 
yields. Insect pests were unusually de- 
structive and losses were heavy. 


UGANDA’s COTTON CROP 


Uganda’s 1943-44 cotton crop fell far 
short of the expectations that prevailed 
at the beginning of the season and al- 
though the acreage had been increased 
considerably over that of 1942-43, the 
lack of autumn rains resulted in very low 
yields from fields planted after mid-July, 
states a British publication. Production 
amounted to 191,870 bales of 400 pounds. 

A serious food shortage throughout 
the Protectorate was expected to reduce 
somewhat the acreage devoted to raising 
cotton in the 1944-45 crop year, but it is 
confidently expected that the crop yield 
will be at least equal to, if not greater 
than, that of 1943-44. 


YARN SHORTAGE, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s cotton-spinning mills oper- 
ated at capacity during the first quarter 
of 1945 but were unable to produce suf- 
ficient yarns for the weaving mills. Fine 
mercerized yarns are particularly diffi- 
cult to obtain, 


Synthetic Fibers 


RAYON YARNS SCARCE IN URUGUAY 


Rayon yarns were extremely scarce in 
Uruguay during the first quarter of this 
year, and prices were said to range about 
150 percent above normal. Many rayon 
looms were idle. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of raw wool and tops 
during the first quarter of 1945 were con- 
siderably less than imports in the cor- 
responding period of 1944, states a 
Canadian publication, trade returns in- 
dicating incoming shipments of raw wool 
amounted to only 4,656,601 pounds val- 
ued at $1,956,600 in the first 3 months of 
1945 as compared with 9,344,845 pounds 
valued at $3,539,282 in like months of 
1944. Imports of worsted tops totaled 
1,120,871 pounds valued at $1,112,789 as 
compared with 1,684,427 pounds valued 
at $1,662,915 in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 
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Woolen yarn imports, on the other 
hand, registered a substantial increase, 
takings in the first quarter of 1945 hav- 
ing amounted to 1,340,055 pounds valued 
at $1,751,929 as compared with 542,782 
pounds valued at $717,693 in 1944. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Crop IN Bala, BRAZIL 


The 1944-45 tobacco crop in Baia, 
Brazil, is estimated at 350,000 bales of 75 
kilograms each. Almost 95 percent of 
the crop has been sold, chiefly to Spain 
and Argentina, at highly remunerative 
prices. 

The annual consumption of tobacco 
produced in the State of Baia for the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is 
estimated by the Tobacco Institute of 
Baia at about 30,000 bales. About 90 
percent of this amount is used for the 
manufacture of cigars and the remainder 
for cigarettes. 

The only importation of foreign leaf 
tobacco is that of Sumatra wrapper, 
which is used in making cigars. From 
January 1 to October 31, 1944, 102 metric 
tons of Sumatra leaf were imported from 
the United States, and 48 tons in the 
12 months of 1943. Leaf tobacco is also 
imported from domestic sources into the 
State of Baia for use in the manufacture 
of cigarettes. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from Baia, in 
bales of 75 kilograms each were as fol- 
lows: 1944, 339,160 bales; 1943, 204,947 
bales; 1942, 243,698 bales. During the 
first 3 months of the current year, ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco, including those to 
other States in Brazil, amounted to 
17,011 metric tons. 

Government revenues from tobacco 
leaf in Baia amounted to 16,000,000 
cruzeiros in 1944. 


CHILEAN TOBACCO ACREAGE 


Trade sources estimate the 1944~45 
Chilean tobacco acreage at about 2,698 
hectares, compared with about 3,287 
hectares during the preceding year, or a 
reduction of 18 percent. In general, 
weather has been unfavorable for curing, 
and therefore total production may drop 
below that of 1943—44. 


Topacco INDUSTRY OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


According to official estimates, the area 
planted to tobacco for the 1944-45 crop 
in the Dominican Republic totaled 73,707 
tareas (6.5 tareas=1 acre). The total 
yield of the 1943 crop was 11,815,191 kilo- 
grams, but the output for the 1944 crop 
is estimated at only 3,100,000 to 3,500,000 
kilograms. 

As one of the measures taken by the 
Dominican Government to encourage ex- 
pansion in plantings of tobacco, the De- 
partment of Agriculture distributes free 
seed from its own seed beds to the 
growers, and in 1944, $5,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose. Also, some 
tobacco buyers, especially cigar manu- 
facturers, try to distribute “factory” seed 
to producers to obtain a more desirable 
leaf. 
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atin America can Exchange Ra 


NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—U nited States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 








Average rate Latest available quotation 








mad 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange April | | mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 | : | equiva- 
nual) nual) (month- Rate | Jent in Date 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A-._......__- 3. 73 3. 73 R731 3.73 $0. 2681 | Me »/ 30, 1945 
| Official B ee oe 4. 23 | 4. 23 ££ i 43 | . 2364 | Do. 
1 (| SSR 4.94 4.94 4.94) 4.94 | . 2024 Bo. 
Free market______ : 4. 06 4.03 4.04} 4.04 | . 2475 | Do. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano_..| Controlled. 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | M -<— Aw 1945 
i: ae : 5. 42 51. 80 58.00 | 58.00 . 0172 
Bresil..... Cruzeiro !___| Official ees 3 16, 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | Apr et 1945 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 0. 
| Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 | . 0500 Do. 
Chile_._....| Peso ....| Special ae 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 . 0516 June 30, 1945 
Export draft____. 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 | Do 
Free market. ..._- 32. 37 31. 85 32. 26 | 32.54 | . 0307 | Do. 
of ee Pr 31.00 | 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia_|.....do Commercial bank __. 1.75 1.75 1,75 1. 746 . 5727 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb... 1. 76 1.75 1.83 1. 835 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon____- Uncontrolled i 5. 65 5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 . 1767 Do. 
— i 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
2 ES | Fre 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1,00 1.0000 | May 31, 1945 
Ecuador...| Sucre....... ( ‘entral Bank (official) 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 |413.77 . 0726 | Do. 
Honduras_| Lempira____| Official 2. 04 2.04 2 04 2.04 . 4902 | Do. 
Mexico____| Peso _.| Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official. 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | July 7, 194 
Curb 5. 16 5.72 7.18 7. 28 . 1374 Do, 
Paraguay_| Paper peso Official 333. 00 |.... ; ‘ Sa 
Guarani °. ‘ do 3.10 3. 11 3. 12 3.12 . 3205 | July 14,1945 
aed § Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon_.____.. do 2.50 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso... Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | June 30, 1945 
j Free 1.90 1. 90 1, 90 1.90 . 6263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar_- Controlled 3. 35 3.3 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | May 31, 1945 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). : 

3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’”’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 perce wy Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 
fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


: ee ——_ 
NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





rettes, valued at $5,111, and 10,076 cigars, 
valued at $35; in 1943, 1,201,230 ciga- 
rettes, worth $3,937, and 450 cigars, 
valued at $72. Cuba is also a source of 
supply for cigars and small quantities 
of cigarettes, 


During the war in Europe, Dominican 
tobacco was exported chiefly to Spain 
and Switzerland, with small quantities 
going to Martinique, Guadeloupe, Do- 
minica, and Uruguay. Exports to the 
United States have declined heavily 














since 1941. 

Exporters are expecting their former 
customers for large quantities, France, 
French North Africa, and Belgium, to 
resume purchases in the near future. 
Exports of leaf tobacco in 1944 amounted 
to 995,207 kilograms, valued at $224,153, 
a sharp decrease from exports of 7,459,- 
795 kilograms, valued at $1,078,231, in 
1943. 

Total cigars exported from the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1944 amounted to 213,- 
425 pieces; in 1943, 85,575 pieces. 

Total imports of leaf tobacco in 1944 
reached 41,537 kilograms, valued at $70,- 
727, compared with 21,868 kilograms, 
worth $31,617, in the preceding year. 

Recent imports of manufactured to- 
bacco products from the United States 
were as follows: in 1944, 1,770,923 ciga- 


About 20,000 serones (1 seron=1 bale 
of 50 kilograms) of leaf tobacco are con- 
sumed annually by local factories, In 
1944, 31,808,000 cigars were produced 
domestically and 31,192,900 were sold for 
domestic consumption. During the pre- 
ceding year, 35,824,975 cigars were pro- 
duced and 35,820,650 were sold for 
domestic consumption. The amounts of 
cigarettes produced and sold for domestic 
consumption were as follows: in 1944, 
19,824,000 packages of 20, produced; 19,- 
792,500, sold internally; and in 1943, 11,- 
571,750 packages of 20, produced; 
17,150,250, sold for domestic consump- 
tion. 

In the rural areas a large amount of 
local production is used for a pipe to- 
bacco of plug form known as “andullo,” 
a very strong black product. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin 
Oficial of July 10, 1945. Opposition 
must be filed before August 13, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and produc. 


Manila- - - pa eres acai 16—Entire class. 
Stewart- _....----. 5—Entire class. 
Wanity.....---------------. 16-——Enitire class. 
ThermeX------------------ 6—Entire class. 
Vendome oi maRion 16—Entire class. 
Autophon- nee 6—Entire class. 
Autophon - -- 20—Entire class. 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 16, 1945. All are in Class No. 75— 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 


Trade-mark Trade-mark 


Vivorina. Tuamine Sulfate. 
Promanida. Uba. 

Drofisal. Ufa. 

Tarborats. Caligesic. 
Trinifeina. Fluido Manchester. 
Locustiazol. Etiqueta. 
Prolisin. Miphy. 

Histace. Comanqui. 
Ginoderm. Kemivlon. 
Bisasul. Tuamine 
Alginodia. Seconal. 
Celopepsin. Wonalger. 
Etiqueta. Gerwonal. 
Acidulin. Setwonal. 
Alphabeta-Deltalin. Xemowonal. 
Alpha-Deltalin. Pectraser. 
Alphalin. Wonalgias. 
Amertan. Atramol. 
Amidophen. Viplastin 
Amytal. Quibasin. 
Becotin. Arasan. 
Betacevalin. Betalily. 
Bilron. Pinodigin Luxor 
Cevalin. Dipolin. 
Deltalin. Hemooslan. 
Digiglusin. Fulminol. 
Enseals. Crema Mackler 
Entoral. Salutex. 
Eprolin. Prevoir. 
Ergotrate. Previon. 
Extralin. Super-Man. 
Ferro-Betalin Neuro Ionia. 
Glucocalcium. Hemosterine. 
Hepicebrin. Panvita. 
Hepicoleum. Vitacrine. 
Homicebrin Nucleocar Dyl. 
I-Sedrin. Gammexane. 
Lextron. Ferrosol. 
Melvaron. Lafrutol Silesia. 
Merthiolate. Ajarbil Silesia 
Metycaine. Ajarbon Silesia. 
Multicebrin. Piralon. 
Pantholin. Paziron. 
Parathormone. Micosan. 
Eprolin 8. Micodyl. 

Perdi Pigen. Micodol. 
Reticulogen. Micosol. 
Secional Sodium. Micolan. 
Sodium Amytal. Piomicol. 
Sulfo-Merthiodate. Dermisol. 
Lextron-Ferrous. Sanomicol., 
Theamin. Yamicol. 
Thizodrin. Exomicol. 
Trisomin. 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- 
lication is allowed in which to file oppo- 
sition, although a protest may be received 


JOURNAL 


vade-Mark App lications 


ane 





i 


4 
before Ministerial Resolution granting 
the registration is made. Such Minis- 
terial Resolution is usually signed within 
a period of 1 week to 1 month after the 
date of last publication and is usually 
made within 30 days from first publica- 
tion: 





Date of 
applica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


1945 

Laboratorios Beta | Medicinal and veter- | May 6 

Argentinos. inarian products, in 
general. 

Sterosan Medicinal, pharmaceu- | May 25 
tical, and = sanitary 
products of all types. 

Irgafen Medicinal, pharmaceu- Do. 
tical, and sanitary 
preparations of all 
types. 

San Mignel Del | Registered to protect | May 30 


Eguador commercial establish- 
ments in Ecuador 
which use motion pic- 
tures, talking ma- 
chines, and records of 
said company. 

Biological medicinal, | June 
and pharmaceutical 


Ovociclina 


preparations of all 
types. 
Percorten do Do. 
Peristaltina do Do. 
Sistomensina do Do. 
Agomensina do Do. 
Carbantren do Do. 
Ceaguleno do Do. 
Degifolina do Do. 
Vioformo do Do 
Tutociclina do Do. 
Perandren do Do. 
Prisco] do eDo. 
Androstina do Do. 
Prokliman do Do. 
Trasentina do Do. 
Cibalgina do Do. 
Coramina do Do. 
Elkosina do Do. 
Esidron do Do. 
Paracaina do Do. 
Privina do Do. 
Resyl do Do. 
Dial do Do. 
Atoquinol do Do. 
Cibazol do Do. 
Didial do Do. 
Entero do Do. 
Fitina do Do. 
Ciba Chemical and pharma- Do. 


ceutical products in 

zeneral. 

Pharmaceutical prepara-| June 4 

tion. 

Rival Petroleum, gasoline, oil | June 12 
and other petroleum 
derivatives. 


Nec-Alquina H. G 


Monarca Cloth, fabric, and hand- | June 18 
work. 

Bebetex do Do. 

Firmetex do. Do. 

Sudamtex do__.. Do. 

Moffat Stoves, ovens, heating Do. 
articles, parts and 
accessories, refrigera- 


tion apparatus and re- 
frigerators. Electric, 
gas, coal, and wood 


stoves. 
Kantstrand | Yarn of all types June 20 
Bronchodermine Product for throat ail- Do. 


ments, grippe, bron- 
chitis, ete. 

Goya Perfumes, cosmetics, | June 26 
skin preparations, 


Sunitra Registration of trade- | June 27 
mark name ‘“‘Suni- | 
tra.” 

Calmol To protect the pharma- | June 2 


ceutical product ‘*Cal- 
mol.”’ 


Candado Soap of all classes_. July 7 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
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position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 





Trade-mark Class No. and product 


publica- 
tion 





1945 
.| Commercial name—To | July 9. 
| distinguish daily radio 
| news, radio programs, 
| commercial announce- 
| 
} 


‘Radio Reporter’ 





ments, ete. 
.| 45—Nonalceoholic bever- | July 16. 
|; age. | 


Pop Shangri-La__- 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


é 1945 
Textiles, drygoods, | July 4. 
read y-to-wears. 
| Scientific instruments | July 6. 
except photographic | 
and optical. 


Sanico 


Wander 


Cololo Animal, agricultural, | July 7. 
f and dairy products. 

Cristolax Drugstore and chemical | July 6. 
products. 

Bimbo Groceries and foodstuffs, | July 5. 
beverages. ; 

Doloral Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 

Lux Textiles, drygoods, | July 4. 

: | ready-to-wears. 

Nelson Peay. © Ts July 3. 

Santa Claus rea ee July 2. 

Mundial Groceries and foodstuffs_| July 6. 

Dentinol Categories 9, 15, 16, and Do. 
17. 

Cormormona Drugstore and chemical | July 9. 
products. 2 

Totasint do_. Do. 

Titogen do Do. 


Huracan Agricultural and indus- | July 1¢. 
trial machinery, elec- 
trical material and 


; equipment. 
Sintiodal Drugstore and chemical | July 9. 
products. 
Sintiatrop do Do. 
Totafion do Do. 
Chemovin do Do. 
Ftnoliquin do... Do. 
Versulfin__ do Do. 
Kuky Perfumery & toilet July 7. 
Cheek to Cheek do : July 6. 
Delassigny do__. Do. 
Vigortone Drugstore and chemical | July 10. 
products. 








Britain Active in Seeking 
Colombian Business 


British exporting houses are taking 
immediate steps to renew their former 
trade relations with Colombia, according 
to the Colombian press. It is reported 
that commercial agents are being sent 
from London to make attractive offers 
at 1942 prices in industrial machinery 
and transportation equipment, among 
other lines. 

It is reported further that an exporters’ 
association has been formed in London, 
with financial backing supply by three 
leading London banks. This organiza- 
tion will act as a trade-information clear- 
ing house for consumers and will have 
the assistance of the British Chamber 
of Commerce and the foreign-trade de- 
partment of the British Government. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
July 30, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 639—Current Export Bulletin No. 
262, July 20, 1945 


I. Addition of Greece to Country Group G 

Effective immediately, Greece is included 
in Country Group G. All general license pro- 
visions applicable to Group G destinations 
are hereby extended to include Greece. 


II. Exzportations to Turkey 

The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, Turkey 
is removed from the list of Selected Destina- 
tions. Therefore, exportations to Turkey 
may be made against export licenses which 
do not carry a blockade control number. 

Turkey is also removed from List S of the 
general intransit license GIT, thereby per- 
mitting intransit shipments via the United 
States under general intransit license 
GIT-A/A, 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 

age 194, part II, title A, item 1, and pages 
124-125, title D, item 1, is amended accord- 
ingly. 
Ill. Metal Drums and Containers to be Filled 

With Petroleum Products 

Effective immediately, new 24-gage metal 
drums may be used as the containers for ex- 
port shipments of asphalt (petroleum), 
Schedule B No. 504700. These drums may 
also be used to export asphalt previously 
licensed for export shipment even though 
used containers are indicated on the license. 


IV. Establishment of Limited Distribution 
License for Certain Teztile Products and 
Shoes to Group K Destinations 

A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces the development of a special pro- 
cedure, effective July 20, 1945, for mail-order 
houses and other similar establishments 
which are engaged in the business of mak- 
ing regular commercial export shipments in 
small quantities direct to the consumer and 
not for purposes of resale. 

B. Under this new procedure, mail-order 
houses and other similar establishments will 
be issued a single license quarterly—a Lim- 
ited Distribution License (LDL)—under 
which commodities listed in part J hereof 
may be exported within the specified limita- 
tions to all Group K destinations. 

C. For the purposes of this special proce- 
dure, Form FEA 48 (Application for Limited 
Production License) and Form FEA 41 (Dis- 
tribution Schedule for Certain Textile Prod- 
ucts and Shoes) will be used.’ 

D. Restrictions: In effecting exports under 
this Limited Distribution License (LDL) the 
following limitations are imposed: 

1. Commodities are intended for the use 
of the consignee or members of his imme- 
diate family and not for purposes of resale: 

2. The total quantity of all articles or com- 
modities classified under a single Schedule B 
number which may be shipped to the same 
consignee in any one calendar week may not 
exceed the quantative limitations specified 
opposite such Schedule B number in part J; 


1In accordance with Regulation A, pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942, the 
use of Form FEA 48 has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, under approval No. 
BB 31—RO77; the use of Form FEA 41 has 
been approved under approval No. BB 31- 
RO92. 
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3. No preference ratings will be assigned for 
the procurement or replacement of com- 
modities licensed under a Limited Distribu- 
tion License (LDL). 

E. Application for Limited Distribution 
License (LDL): 

1. Applications for a Limited Distribution 
License (LDL) shall be submitted in tripli- 
cate on Form FEA 48, Application for Limited 
Production License. A separate complete ap- 
plication must be submitted for each of the 
three groups listed in part J (cotton, wool, 
and shoes). A complete application consists 
of the Application for Limited Production Li- 
cense, Form FEA 48, and the application for 
Distribution Schedule for Certain Textile 
Products and Shoes, Form FEA 41. Each copy 
of the Form FEA 48 must be signed, and the 
application should be submitted to the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C., on 
or before the 15th day of the last month 
preceding each calendar quarter. Applica- 
tions for the third calendar quarter should 
be submitted as soon as possible after the 
publication of this bulletin, and the appli- 
cant should show in the space provided under 
item 4, section 1, Form FEA 48, the total 
quantity of the group of commodities cov- 
ered by the application. 

2. In submitting application for Limited 
Distribution License (LDL) for the third 
quarter, the applicant should show under 
column (d) (1) of the Form FEA 41 the 
proposed country break-down of the total 
quantity requested in the application. The 
Foreign Economic Administration will indi- 
cate in column (d) (2) the quantity ap- 
proved for export to each country or country 
group during the next calendar quarter. 

3. Applications for subsequent calendar 
quarters should indicate under column (b) 
the actual exports made during the previous 
quarter; under column (c) the estimated 
exports during the current calendar quarter, 
and under column (d) (1) the proposed ex- 
ports, by country for the next calendar quar- 
ter. (See guide chart on back of Form 
FEA 41.) 

F. Export Clearance: 

1. When effecting shipments under the 
Limited Distribution License, holders of such 
licenses must indicate on the shipper's ex- 
port declaration the LDL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the FEA license number. Collectors of cus- 
toms are authorized to clear such shipments 
without the presentation of the LDL license. 

2. Holders of such licenses should note that 
the use of the Limited Distribution License 
symbol and number when making shipment 
is a certification by the holder that he has 
complied with the provisions of the LDL 
license for the commodity specified. 

3. A Limited Distribution License for tex- 
tiles and shoes is valid for the calendar quar- 
ter in which it is issued, plus the first 60 
days of the succeeding calendar quarter. 
Shipments under an LDL license, therefore, 
may be effected any time during the calendar 
quarter for which it is issued, plus the first 
60 days of the succeeding calendar quarter. 
The expiration date of the license will be in- 
dicated under section 11 of the LDL license. 

G. Appeal for Amendment to Limited Dis- 
tribution License LDL: 

1. Appeals for amendments to Limited Dis- 
tribution License for textiles and shoes 
should be made by letter, in triplicate, to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. 

2. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will notify the appellant by letter of the 
action taken; and, if the appeal is granted, 
such letter will serve as an official amend- 
ment to the LDL license. 
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H. The assignment of country quotas 
under the LDL procedure for the exportation 
of textile products and shoes, within speci- 
fied limitations, is made as a temporary war. 
time measure by the Foreign Economic Aq. 
ministration and is subject to revocation at 
any time. 

I. Additional information and copies of 
Form FEA 48 and Form FEA 41 may be se- 
cured from the Foreign Economic Adminis. 
tration, Requirements and Supply Branch 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the forms 
may be obtained also from the New York 
office of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

J. The following commodities may be ex. 
ported within the specified limitations under 
this Limited Distribution License (LDL): 

Grove 1,.—COTTON 
[Unit of reporting—dollar value] 





$$. 














Sched- Quan- 
Commodity ule B |,.tity 
No. wimita- 
| tions 
%, 
Women’s knit bosiery 309300 — 
Children’s knit hosiery 309400 | 6 
Men’s knit hosiery 300500 | 6 
Men’s and boys’ underwear 309600 | 6 
Women’s and children’s underwear 309700 6 
| Ui U 
Nightwear, knit, women’s and chil- — 
dren’s 309800 6 
Men’s and boys’ sweaters, jersey pull- | 
overs and sweatshirts 309910 2 
Women’s and children’s sweaters and 
shawls 309950 | 2 
Knit apparel, n. e. s 309990 2 
Men's and boys’ jackets and wind 
breakers 311300 2 
Overalls, breeches, pants, aprons, and 
men’s work clothing, n. e. s 311400 6 
; Dozen 
Nightwear, men’s and boys’ 311500 
Underwear, men's and boys’ 311610 1 
Work shirts 311710 i 
Other men’s and boys’ shirts, except 
knit 311720 I 
Men’s and boys’ clothing of woven 
fabric, n. @. 8 312000 1 
Units 
Women’s dresses and ensembles 312200 6 
Dozen 
Women’s and children’s underwear 
and nightwear, not knit 312400 1 
Children’s outerwear, not knit 312700 1 
Units 
Women’s and children’s apparel of 
woven fabrics, n. e. s 312900 | 6 
House furnishings, n. e. s 318900 6 
Grove 2,-WOOL 
[Unit of reporting—-dollar value] 
| Units 
Knit bathing suits 367500 3 
Knit sweaters for men, women and | 
children ' | 367600 3 
Wool knit goods, n. e. s 367700 6 
Men's overcoats, suits and pants 368005 2 
Boys’ overcoats, suits and pants 368098 2 
Women’s and children’s dresses and 
ensembles, except Knit 368200 | 6 
Women’s and children’s apparel, ex- 
cept knit, n. e. s 368300 6 
Men’s and boys’ apparel, except knit, 
n.e.s 3689050 6 
GROUP 3.—-SHOES 
{Unit of reporting—number of pairs] 
Pair 
Men’s McKay sewed O64510 2 
Men’s welt 064530 2 
Men’s stitechdown 064540 2 
Men’s other 064590 | 2 
Youths’ and boys’ 064600 2 
Women’s and misses’ McKay sewed 064710 2 
Women’s and misses’ welt 0064730 2 
Women’s and misses’ stitchdown 064740 | 2 
Women’s and misses’ with cemented | 
soles O4A75O | 2 
Women’s and misses’ other 064795 2 
Infants’ and children’s 064800 | 2 
Slippers and moccasins for housewear, 
all leather 065000 | 2 
Boots, shoes and other footwerr, with | 
uppers of materials except leather, 


leather-soled 065610 2 
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AS No. 640—Current Export Bulletin No. cluded in Country Group G and are accorded erating supplies, and also provides for pro- 
mn 263, July 25, 1945 all general license privileges applicable to curement of such small orders when the 
i- F Group G destinations. material will be resold by the consignee to a 
r- 1. Country Numbers for Certain European C. Since, at the present time, commercial specifically identified customer who will use 
Bs Destinations ‘ trade with these countries is restricted be- the material for maintenance, repair, and 
at The Foreign Economic Administration an- cause of lack of transportation and commu- operating supplies (not including capital ad- 
nounces the assignment of country numbers nication facilities, as well as import restric- ditions or production materials) . 
of to the listed European destinations as follows: tions of the countries, the Foreign Economic In addition to the foregoing, order P-151 
2. Administration cannot consider commercial permits the assignment of ratings on pur- 
“- France---~-------------------- 102 applications for export licenses to these desti- chase orders for materials (other than con- 
h, Belgium --~-------------------- 103 nations. When conditions permit the re- trolled materials) costing $100 or less to be 
18 igxembourg.--.--------------- 107 sumption of private trade, an announcement exported under a general license to a con- 
k The Netherlands--..- - --_- twa Saw 108 will be made in a Current Export Bulletin. signee, to be used for maintenance, repair, 
A Denmark (including Faroe Is- : : and operating supplies or to be resold by the 
lands) ---------------------- 109 II. Farm Machinery, Equipment, and Repair consignee to a specifically identified customer 
t Morway ....--.-----. 2-2-2 + 00 oa Parts Built Under WPB Order L-257-a who will use the material for maintenance, 
or Greece ------------------------ The special procedure for the exportation repair, or operating supplies (not including 
Effective immediately, the assignment of of farm machinery, equipment, and repair capital additions or production materials) . 
country numbers extends to the above-listed parts produced under WPB Order L-257-a, A. Small orders of controlied materials to 
destinations the privileges of general intran- which is outlined in Comprehensive Export be exported woe mama license G-CMP to 
sit license GIT-A/A (see Current Export Bul- Schedule No. 18 page 159, item 25, shall not = destinations. in 
7 jetin No. 248 (Announcement No. 625 in For- be applicable after June 30, 1945. All con- ag See to a fo — by ex- 
n- EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 9) sub- trols by quota weight have been removed - ees on slied ng coda ‘4 small a 
ject I) and general license G-PUB (see Com- by the War Production Board, thereby mak- aammen Pere to Gace = dectinetiaes ts 
-¢ prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, p. 130, ing it no longer necessary to submit a signed outlined in Com vehiamiaiel Export Schedule 
title I). Accordingly the special provisions statement concerning shipping weight of ex- No. 18. pages 132 7 133. title . Small Orders 
"4 set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 250 port quotas assigned to the manufacturer by of Ganholed Materials G-—CMP 
6 (Announcement 627 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WPB when submitting export license appli- " 
6 WEEKLY for June 16) subject V, permitting cations to FEA. The procedure to be followed Carbon steel (including 
6 intransit shipments from Canada via the on and after July 1, 1945, to export farm ma- wrought irom)...........6.. 3 tons. 
6 United States to Belgium, Denmark, France, chinery and equipment produced under the BOE GaOGh. . cn ccsun ite nod 1,200 pounds. 
6 Luxembourg, The Netherlands, and Norway provisions of WPB Order L-257-c is outlined Copper and copper base alloy__. 300 pounds. 
. under general intransit license GIT-C/MS in Current Export Bulletin No. 256 (An- AIUD IRIUE.. « os clinician 500 pounds. 
are rescinded, since such shipments may now nouncement 633 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
6 be effected under general intransit license WEEKLY for July 14), Subject I, Limited Pro- scot asantaat aaa Soe es S: 
GIT-A/A. duction License for Farm Machinery and ‘ P 
2 All of the foregoing destinations are i Equi t one Feueres to ee Se er 
B. . going ail nes. shipper’s export declaration. 
2 — A ; vo Effective immediately, this certification is 
2 IM. Changes in Ge ee repens . no longer required. In making shipments 
‘ The following changes in general licenses are effective immediately: of controlled materials under general license 
G-—CMP, however, exporters should note that 
6 GLV dollar value use of the symbol G-CMP on the export 
General limits G-POST declaration, when filed, is a certification by 
n Depart- License dollar the exporter (1) that the materials covered 
1 ment of ‘6 Country value by the shipment have been purchased in 
I Chmmerce Commodity Group Group K Group limits accordance with the provisions of War Pro- 
; — G+4 duction Board Order P-151 or Direction 53 
i — — to CMP Regulation 1 and (2) that, to the best 
Old |New! Old | New| Old | New| Old | New of his knowledge and belief, the materials 
l : ! am : fe Pee will be used by the consignee only for main- 
: : tenance, repair, and operating supplies, or 
2 722800 pues pees farm eg per nea a ee - mo 25 = = = will be resold by the consignee to a specifi- 
736900 tepair par 8 for irriga ton and other farm pumps None K 00 25 2é 2i 2 cally identified customer who will use the 
775098 | Repair parts for cider presses and mills, power. None K 00 | 25 25 2! 25 , . ‘ 
n 788905 | seed cats for eo tractors, eee chains, | r . = material for maintenance, repair, or operat- 
tractor tire, and other ...| None kK 100 25 25 25 | 25 ing supplies (not including capital additions 
1 789905 | Repair parts for agricultural machinery (except or production materials) and such use will 
l tractors) : | None K 100 25 25) 2 25 be in accordance with existing conservation 
. and limitation orders of the War Production 
Board. 
6 IV. Reerports of Commodities under General with the standard procedure for the filing of 2. The provisions of Comprehensive Ex- 
6 License From One Group K Destination export license applications as set forth in port Schedule No. 18, page 132, title O, Small 
‘ to Another Group K Destination Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page Orders of Controlled Materials G-CMP, are 
Effective immediately, all commodities ex- 139, part 2. basin pemeare a ; - 
rtable under general license to Group K is i r : ; . Small orders of maintenance, repair, an 
- @estinations may be reexported from one ion ‘sulin alae Gees eae, operating (MRO) supplies other than con- 
‘ Group K destination to any other Group K Nos. 362 and 647 pry nari to be exported under gen- 
destination, provided that such reexporta- era ense. 
3 tions are not aane to, or for the account of, pean ae P nrigpe nasa Reg tee ap —- 1. The assignment of ratings under Order 
6 any individual, or the agent, representative, license euatieeees tinuste were ot eted ton P-151 by exporters for use on orders for 
2 or member of the immediate family of any exporters covering the ¢x a otation of  ‘eie~ material costing $100 or less to be used for 
2 individual, who is on the American Pro- — ies’ hand . t ~ CMP 647 d maintenance, repair, and operating supplies 
claimed List. eres peer rape ot tg mg , =e eliminates the necessity of applying to the 
fi metal-cutting tools, CMP 362, no longer ap- Forei ic Administrati the W. 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, plies to the exportation of these commodities. reign Bouncents Acauaies assem oe See Sree 
6 page 123, Introductory, item 1, paragraph b, This action is taken in view of the improved Production Board field offices for a preference 
ee eran supply situation Comprehensive Export —_f'ratings is subject to the following limita- 
: V. Discontinuance of Suggested Export Li- ae 18, page 165, item 60, is amended tions: ° . 
$ cense Application Limits Covering ° ; 
Canned Baby Foods Exporters of such commodities may sub- watierttigcr tuigment under & gener lisetse 
4 The Foreign Economic Administration an- bc ll pa. pl lenasel soneniien ae nae pursuant to the regulations of the Foreign 
nounces that the procedure whereby export in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18 Economic Administration. 
2 license application limits were suggested for page 139, part 2 s . b. The ratings may be used only on pur- 
2 the exportation of certain canned fruits and : . chase orders for material costing $100 or less 
2 vegetables no longer applies to the exporta- VII. Assignment of allotment symbols and for shipment to a single foreign consignee. 
: tion of the following canned baby food: ratings to exporters for certain small or- Purchase orders must not be subdivided for 
: 1. Baby food, n. e. s. (canned vegetables ders for MRO materials the purpose of coming within the $100 limita- 
2 and juices, n. e. s., packaged as baby food) The Foreign Economic Administration an- tion. 
2 Schedule B No. 124990. nounces certain changes in the provisions of c.The rating may be used only if the ez- 
2. Baby food, prunes and plums (canned general license G-CMP in accordance with porter knows or reasonably believes that the 
; prunes and plums packaged as baby food) War Production Board Preference Rating Or- material will be used by the consignee for 
H Schedule B No. 134200. der P—151, which incorporates the provisions maintenance, repair, or operating supplies, 
This action is taken in view of the im- of Direction 53 to CMP Regulation 1, now or will be resold by the consignee to a specifi- 
2 proved supply situation of these commodi- revoked. The order provides for the use of cally identified customer who will use the 
ties. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, the allotment symbol E-2 to get small orders material for maintenance, repair, or operat- 
page 153, item 7, is amended accordingly. of controlled materials for export under a ing supplies. : 
2 Exporters of such commodities may submit general license to a single consignee, to be d. The rating may not be used to get any 
ia export license applications in accordance used only for maintenance, repair, and op- material on List A or List B of Priorities 
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Regulation 3 or on Schedule A of Order M-328 
(Textiles, Clothing, Leather, and Related 
Products) . 

2. The rules determining the appropriate 
ratings which may be assigned and the use 
thereof are set forth in Order P-151. In de- 
termining the appropriate ratings and their 
use, exporters should follow the rules set 
forth in the order. 

C. Copies of War Production Board Order 
P-151 may be obtained from the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of its field offices. 


No. 641—Current Export Bulletin No. 
264, July 25, 1945 


SupseEcT: Export Program for Cotton Piece 

Goods, Third Quarter 1945. 

A. In order to enable United States ex- 
porters to plan their cotton piece goods sales 
programs for the third quarter, 1945, the 
Foreign Economic Administration announces 
that an export program of approximately 


C. Cotton goods quotas by country 


for third quarter of 1945. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


85,000,000 linear yards of cotton piece goods 
has been established for that period for the 
destinations in paragraph C. 

B. The estimated distribution of the third 
quarter 1945 export program for cotton piece 
goods, based on the relative needs of each 
country, is indicated in paragraph C. In ad- 
dition, a very small contingency of each fab- 
ric class has been established to permit ap- 
proval of a limited number of export license 
applications to those destinations listed for 
which a quota is not shown in paragraph C. 
Fabric class descriptions are outlined under 
footnote 2 of paragraph C. 

Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 

Export license applications to be charged 
against the third quarter quotas for cotton 
piece goods must be submitted prior to the 
close of the second month in the quarter 
(August 31) in order to allow sufficient time 
for processing. 


Note footnote 1 for an 


explanation of the code Nos. 1-6 which are used in the chart below. Fabric class descriptions 


are outlined under footnote 2. 





Countries a 





American Republics 


Argentina : 
Bolivia __- 6 6 6 
Chile__ 6 6 6 66 6 
Colombia 6 6 
Costa Riwe_- 6 66 6 6 6 
Cuba. 4366 4 3 
Dominican Republic 466 6 6 6 
Ecuador 6 6 6 
Guatemala _- i 
Haiti __- 5.6 6 6 6 5 
Honduras 5 6 6 
Mexico__- 5 6 6 6 6 6 
Nicaragua___- 6 6 6 6 6 
Panama, Republic of 5 6 6 5 
Peru : 6 6 6| 6 6 
E] Salvador 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Uruguay 6 6 6 
Venezuela 5 6 6 6 6 6 
Other Areas 
Belgian Congo 6 6 
Eire 
British: 


Australia and New Guinea 
British Colonies and controlled 
Territories in Eastern Hemi- 
sphere: 
British East Africa (Kenya, 
Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar) and 
Northern Rhodesia___- 6 6 5 6 
British West Africa, Gambia, 
Gold Coast (including 
Ashanti and Northern 
Territories), Mandated 
Territories of Togoland and 
British Cameroons, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone_-_-__-_--- — 
Ceylon __...-. eget. 644 
British Colonies and controlled 
Territories in Western Hemi- 
sphere consisting of Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, Falkland Islands and 
Dependencies, Leeward Islands, 


Trinidad and Tobago, and 
Windward Islands a 55666 4 
eee wr 6 
Newfoundland, including Labrador 
under Newfoundland authority 6 6 6 6 


New Zealand, including Cook Islands. 6 6 6 
British Pacific Islands consisting of 

Fiji and Tonga and Western Samoa_ 6 6 6 6 
Southern Rhodesia_--_--- 6 5 6 6 6 
Union of South Africa (including 

Southwest Africa) and Basuto'and, 


Bechuanaland, and Swaziland __ § 565556 
French: 
French Equatorial Africa and 
French Cameroons __------- 6 6 6 
French Guiana 6 


French North Africa including 
French Morocco, Algeria, and 
NE eee 6 

French Possessions in South Pa- 
cific including French Oceania, 
New Hebrides (including Brit- 
ish New Hebrides), New Cale- 


donia and Tahiti__...-..----- 6 6 6 


6 
6 


6 
6 


6 


4,6 6) 5 ; 
5 6 3) 3| 3) 3) 1) 3} 3) 4 3 4 3) 66 63°46 6 4 
f 3 5) 5 | 5 


Fabric class Nos. 2 


7/8) 9 10121314 15 16.17 18 19/20 21 22 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 


6565 6 


) 6 
534443 326 6 3 66 6 6 


664565 66 6 6 6 € 
) 66666 5666 6 f 
66666 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 
5 f 
t 
t 


6 6 666 66 66 6 6 


6 6 4 6 6 6 6 6 


6 6666566666 6 6666 6 
6436585356466 5 656 6 6 


35643 44 6 § 6 6 


6 6 6 6 o 


=) 
ww 


6 6 6 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Today’s Situation Respectin 
War Damage in the Philip. 
pines 


The appointment of three special in. 
vestigators of the War Damage Corpo- 
ration to make a survey of damage in 
the Philippines was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY June 16, page 
27. Upon their arrival in Manila the in- 
vestigators emphasized that they will not 
attempt to review or adjust individual 
claims nor interview claimants, their as- 
signment being to survey the over-all] 
situation and calculate the total amount 
of war damage. Their findings will be 
reported to the War Damage Corpora- 
tion and will serve as a basis for future 
action, which—it is further empha- 
sized—will be guided by whatever de- 
cisions the United States Congress may 
reach in connection with losses sustained 
by American citizens in the Philippines, 

The War Damage Corporation recently 
announced that, pending completion of 
the investigators’ general survey, and an 
appraisal of the total values involved, as 
well as determination of funds ayvail- 
able for the purpose, it is impossible to 
state the extent to which compensation 
may be granted for loss and damage in 
the Philippines. Moreover, it should be 
recalled that the War Damage Corpora- 
tion is not authorized to make gratuitous 
compensation for losses sustained after 
July 1, 1942. While the Corporation 
does not refuse to receive such claims, 
no action can be taken at present except 
to file them for future disposition as 
hereafter may be authorized by law. 

Forms have been issued by the War 
Damage Corporation for filing claims for 
losses incurred before July 1, 1942. Pros- 
pective claimants living in the United 
States, or elsewhere other than the Phil- 
ippines, may address the War Damage 
Corporation, Claims Service Office, at 
one of the following locations: 


New York: 116 John Street, New York 7, 
a 

Chicago: 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

San Francisco: 300 Montgomery Street, 


San 


For some months bills relative to war- 
damage insurance for the Philippines 
have been pending in Congress. A check 
(as of July 23) with the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs re- 
veals that, on July 18, Senator Tydings 
introduced S. 1280, which reportedly 
would provide a $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the payment of indemnities for 
losses in the Philippines to the extent 
authorized by the act. All previous bills 
have been withdrawn from considera- 
tion, but, if approved, final enactment 
into law of S. 1280 does not seem prob- 
able before fall, in view of the fact that 
the House has adjourned and the Sen- 
ate may soon do so. 

As of today, therefore, the only legis- 
lation on the statute books is the original 
Act of March 1942 creating the War 
Damage Corporation. No policies of in- 
surance have been issued by the War 
Damage Corporation covering property 
in the Philippines, and the whole ques- 
tion of claims is subject to change from 
day to day. It is understood that in 


Francisco 4, Calif. 
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many instances claimants are deferring 
Mets} Me” Gatms because they feel that fure U. S. Export Control and Related Announcements 
p- ther legislation and clarification of exist- (Continued from p, 34) 
jing legislation are necessary. While it . Fe OE ee 
has been stated that no one jeopardizes Lae ee 
: his position by not filing a claim at j cs age Fabric class Nos. 
De present, there would seem to be no ob- Countries ; Beek. «© i Be ee ee it 
0- jection to obtaining the forms from the 1|2 3)4/ 5/6) 7/8) 910121314 15.16.17 ,18.19 20 21 22,24 25 26 27 28 29 30 3132 
bs War Damage Corporation and forward- ee i % io a Oe i ee a ry T PRT TLL eee? rt ey cL | ee 
» j ‘rench—Continued. } | a 
ge ing at full a statement as possible re- French West Africa including | | ae 
. garding items and dates of loss or dam- Mauritania, Senegal, French | Besse 
~ age, leaving for future determination the oe wags? _ Lo tgp | ReGese 
: ( 4 2 f g | | ie | } | | 
- portion of claim which the War Damage stiee. " dh ccmectatencmpines ok ae —lipuesu3as 6)... 6 6 6|_. 
- Corporation may be authorized to con- French West Indies.............-.| 5. 6'..|.-|--| 6|.-|--| 6--|.-| 41 6 4 4. 3 6 5 6 5'__| 5/_- 6 4 66 6 
aAS- sider wee Reunion...-.-- : a> ee ae |__| 5 5' 5 6 6.16 6 5 5 6... 6 6 one 6 
| . ING oo enn dsncotewnnsonnend= ont O) Gieatate watt -|6 66 566 6 6 6 6 6...) @ het 6\{6) 4 
all Liberia. ---. exenesnKeecinn o+éira ‘ ot & -|--|--} 8]..} 6.-| 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6. 6} 6)_.|- 
int Middle East Destinations including | | e 
5 . Cyprus, Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
ri Wood Pulp From Overseas: First fran, Iraq, Libya (including Oy-| | | || 
ra Hl -— a renacia and Tripolitania), Palestine, FAS fel alll } | | | 
ire Shipments Since 1939 Arrive a oes See: nee PPRRMerrer er sl sl 
la- ™ ae = 7 aa = ot at a. SL eee «=[-=]-- on va 4 _ Wiss Re oh , ae a 
r Netherlands West Indies- - - -- -} 6 6 ..|.]-.] Gajacl Gch Geil 62-6 Goer Beeb ha eee 
je- The first importation of oversea wood Surinam digress 6 6 6|--|--| 6.6 5.16 6 5 6 61 6 Ihe 6 
ay pulp for paper manufacture since the og ad Tne Peter poe ~-l-alo---] Seni--| © & © 4 8 @--1-) Sas] ish als oho 
: - Madeira isiands anc 1@ Azores * edbdeteoteake 6.6. a © sheou . 
ed war in Europe cut off exports from tan nd ied Gian md Cale wh} Dy 8 iy, 
ies. northern European countries arrived in 
tly the United States during the week FOOTNOTES TO PARAGRAPH C 
of ended July 20, says the Pulp and Paper 1! Explanation of Code Nos. 1-6, representing cotton goods quotas. 
an Unit of the Department of Commerce. Key number Estimated quota 
as Two vessels arrived from Sweden, one Don. e- 2-22 --nnnn enn n eee n enn eee ce en eee neeeeeeeenes Over 1,000,000 linear yards. 
Di sane G tv adn & aivenia te oBhete ddd eaten ca See teen Sega ae 500,009 to 1,000,000 linear yards. 
\il- at New York and one at Boston, with 3 os tl 250,000 but less than 500,000 linear yards. 
to | cargoes of 4,648 short tons and 4,816 ‘ -.---- 100,000 but less than 250,000 linear yards. 
on short tons, respectively, totaling 9,464 ee nine yards. 
in short tons. The value of the New York ie SEAR p i ? ee 
be entry was placed at $336,288. and the 2 Fabric class descriptions (class Nos. 1-32). 
. j j Combed cotton fabrics: 
"a- oo? at $352,624, totaling in all 1. Aeronautical clot hs, lawns, and organdies. 18. Surgical, bandage and cheese cloth. 
US $688, . ; A 2. Marquisettes. 19. Denim, cottonade and pants covert (yarn dyed). 
ter The entries of wood pulp which ar- 3. Twills, a, and sateens. 20. Chambrays and shirting covert (yarn dyed). 
. ’oplins ¢ roade s. 2 i 5 
on rived during the week ended June 29 5 Ar aceon pene gg 22 Shirting flsmnelstee. 
ns, have been revised as follows: These en- 6. All other combed yarn fabrics, including cotton and 24. Ginghems and seersuckers (yarn dyed). 
: . . rayon mixtures, 50 percent or more cotton by 5. Moleskins and suedes. 
> tries now ‘ total 2,230 short tons of weight, 10 percent or more rayon by weight. 26. Corduroys. ; 
as mate non ey Me: sp asso gun ten Carded cotton fabrics: a. Velveteens and cords. 
chemical grades, valued a ,830, plus 7. Army duck. 28. Tickings. 
7 ; 8. Numbered duck. 29. Blankets and blanketin 
lar sample shipments of 20,915 pounds, 9. Single and double filling duck. ° 30. Towels and toweling. 2 
for valued at $1,247. 4 ea 31. se household fabrics including tablecloths 
bra : o snap Z. and curtains, 
IS- As a service to the United States pulp 13. Sheeting (coarse). 32. All other carded yarn fabrics, including Biraseye 
ed and paper industry, the Department of 14. Sheeting (medium). ; diaper cloth and cotton and rayon mixtures 50 
il- Commerce plans to issue a release each 15. Sheeting (wide), bed sheets and pillowcases, percent or more cotton by weight, less than 10 
ge week for the next 3 or 4 months cover 7 Pius ate percent rayon by weight. 
. ag 7. Print cloth yarn fabrics. 
at ing imports of oversea wood pulp by 3 The export quotas for Madeira and the Azores are restricted to goods for shipment on consignment to be embroid 
grades and Customs district of entry. ered and returned to the United States. 
| Entries of wood pulp into the United 
© sat No. 642—C t E. t Bulletin N 
States from Europe, by customs districts 0. urrent export putelin NO. 
hi- and country of origin, for the week 265, July 26, 1945 
ended July 20, 1945, were (Census Bu- SupsecT: Country Quotas for Rayon and 
pet, reau data ye Rayon Manufactures 
ee : ; ; A. To assist manufacturers and exporters 
strict, try, , 
ur- Dis @ a orale ry — id = Value of rayon and rayon manufactures in planning 
1es ; their export production and sales program, 
Into New York district: 
ck From Sweden: the Foreign Economic Administration an- 
it- Sulphite, unbleached__ 1,120 $82, 800 nounces that an export program of approxi- 
ree Sulphate, unbleached mately 12,000,000 linear yards of woven syn- 
gs (kraft pulp)___-_-_ 3, 528 253. 488 thetic textiles and approximately 500,000 
i] ‘ape a) pounds of knit synthetic textiles has been 
uy Total _............. 4, 648 336, 288 established for the third quarter of 1945 for 
la~ is the destinations listed in paragraph C. 
for Into Boston district: B. The estimated distribution for the third 
nt From Sweden: quarter 1945 export program of woven and 
ills Sulphite, unbleached _ 1,120 82, 800 knit synthetic textiles, based on the relative 
‘a ber aa a ei sine ev era = mpeg rr peo am in 
. (kraft pulp) ------- ‘ , 824 ge st ai paragrap (eee on, small contingen- 
res Lo — cies have been established to permit ap- 
is Total _....- _ 4.816 352, 624 , ho: : proval of a limited number of export license 
lat ri Cablahing and Qoeraiing a... applications to destinations for which no 
n- Grand total_______- 9, 464 688, 912 quota is shown in paragraph C. 
. : Exporters are cautioned that the publi- 
Me Shoe Repa ir Business cation of this export program does not repre- 
sent a commitment by the Foreign Economic 
1a] b a thousandth tractor has been 2 Administration to issue licenses for the desig- 
lar uilt at the rehabilitated Stalingrad nated quantities, which may be revised with- 
in- Tractor Plant, the Soviet Press reported Writven at the management level and is designed to out further notification. 
lar in April. Personnel of the plant marked i Sine aiviatlie dnetera ice Export license applications to be charged 
rty the accomplishment with suitable cele- the enatidemenn ofa Shen Repeiy Besinen. ‘The against the third quarter quotas for woven 
bration and pledged th 1 to i sireuty ta Washaees tony eo God thle handed beigth and knit synthetic textiles must be sub- 
eS- on and piledg emseives to in- , mitted prior to the close of the second ménth 
om crease output of tractors, Diesel engines, in the third quarter (August 31) in order to 
in and spare parts. allow sufficient time for processing. 
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C. Woven and Knit Synthetic Textile Quotas by Country for Third Quarter of 1945: See foot- 
notes 1 and 2 for an explanation of the code numbers which are used below. 





Broad Woven 


Piece Goods, 
Schedule B Nos. 


Countries 


384930 through 


384971 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ERS ee “1 ey ae 
SSE ag SESS ee ; 
Coes 

Tee ee cetinn ; 
i Oa eS See _ 
J aa a oe i 
SES ES ; 
Dominican Republic. -_-_-...---.-.------ 
el ie ; 
TS ee 
Haiti 


3. > 2a as : 
El 

Se ’ 
EE ee a ys 


OTHER AREAS 


SE EE Ee ee 
I cmanss 
NS gt SESE ee 
British Colonies: 

British Colonies and controlled Terri- 
tories in Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Fatkland Islands and dependencies, 
Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, 
Tobago, and Windward Islands 

British Colonies and controlled Terri- 
tories in Eastern Hemisphere: 

Admiralty Islands, Ascension Is- 
lands, British East Africa 
(Kenya, Nyasaland, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda, Zanzibar), and 
Northern Rhodesia; British 
West Africa: Gambia, Gold 
Coast (including Ashanti and 
Northern Territories), Mandated 
Territories of Togoland and Brit- 
ish Cameroons, Nigeria, Sierra 


a 

India including Kuwatt and Bahrein 
SS ore ae Five 

Newfoundland including Labrador 
under Newfoundland authority _-_- 

New Zealand including Cook Islands_- 

Southern Rhodesia__-_------_-_-- 

Union of South Africa (including South- 
west Africa) and Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand, and Swaziland__-_-___-- : 

Western Samoa. .----------- diatin 

LAE a ee : 
French Colonies: 

French Equatorial Africa and French 
0 EES Se 3 

French Guiana___------- 

French West Indies. - 

Madagascar and Reunion -- 

New Caledonia. ----- : 

New Hebrides. ------------ 

St. Pierre and Miquelon_--. 

as nit Sai 

ore 
ee 
Middle East Destinations 3_--__- 
Mozambique_---- econ it 
Netherlands West Indies___----_- 
Philippine Islands -__------..--- ro = 
RESETS . et SRE re: 


ore Or or or 


6 
6 


it Mt ee | 


a 


DG eg 7 8 


On 


aos 


| Knit Fabricated 

| Items, Schedule 
B Nos, 385310, 
385320, 385490, 

385600, 385710, 

| 385770 (knit), and 
385900 (men’s 
knit outer-wear) 


Woven Fabri- 
cated Items, 
Schedule B Nos. 
385201, 385205, 
385720, 385770 
(woven), and 
385900 (men’s 
woven outer-wear 


Knit Fabric in 
Piece, Schedule 
B No. 384800 


7 J J 
7 J J 
7 J tS 
7 J H 
7 J G 
5 E F 
7 J J 
7 J J 
; J J 
7 J 
7 J J 
6 F F 
7 J J 
5 H G 
7 J . 
7 J H 
7 J J 
7 H J 
7 J 
7 J J 
6 G E 
J F 
7 J 
6 H 
7 J G 
7 G 
6 F 
3 F A 
7 J 
J 
7 J 
7 H 
; J J 
7 J J 
J 
7 J J 
7 F D 
7 J J 
r 
7 J 
6 J H 
7 |. J 





Footnotes to Paragraph C 
ESTIMATED QUOTAS 


1 Scale of woven synthetic textiles in linear 


yards. 

Code Linear yards 

Te cemiioniencs Over 1,000, 000 
RE Ree a 750, 000-1, 000, 000 
ie EN a ee ee 500,000— 750, 000 
LS a 300,000— 500, 000 
AOS SS es 100, 000— 300,000 
a Ae ns ees 50,000— 100,000 
ee ceeislinen eb ecseom pad --.. Under-— 50,000 


2Scale of knit synthetic textiles in net 


Code Net pounds 

oat cccermenamaiinns ee a 
alles _..- 80, 000-150, 000 
eh 60, 000— 80, 000 
See See 40, 000— 60, 000 
ae pies tte tant 20, 000— 40, 000 
Se ee ee ee _... 10,000— 20, 000 
eke Saya Se 2 aa a ae 5, 000— 10, 000 
a 2,000— 5,000 
AEE SL A eR Under 2,000 


2Quotas limited to Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, and Syria. 
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No. 643—Current Export Bulletin No, 
266, July 26, 1945 


I. General License G-—POST Extended tg 


Sweden 


A. Effective immediately, the provisions of 
general license G-POST as set forth in Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 1a9 
are extended to permit the export of gifts 
and samples from the United States to 
Sweden by mail. Sweden is hereby includeg 
in Group II of the G-POST countries. 

The articles and materials which may be 
exported under the general license G-—POgr 
as well as the general license value limita- 
tions for each commodity, are listed in Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, section I 
Numerical Schedule of Commodities, pages g 
through 86, as amended by Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 247, 248, 249, 252, 257, 260, ang 
263 (announcements 624, 625, 626, 629, 634 
637, in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 
9, June 16, June 30, July 14 and July 21, ang 
640 above). 

B. Accordingly, packages may bessent to 
Sweden under general license G—POST sub- 
ject to the provisions set forth below: 

1. Not more than one parcel per week may 
be mailed by or on behalf of the same per- 
son or concern to or for the same addressee. 
(The naming of addressees, other than known 
ultimate addressees, for the purpose of evad- 
ing the limitations of this general license is 
prohibited.) 

2. The total value of the contents of the 
package shall not be in excess of $25. 

3. The total weight of a package may not 
exceed 11 pounds. 

4. Only gifts and samples may be sent, 
withcut the expectation or requirement that 
compensation for the goods will be paid by 
the addressee or any other person in the 
country of destination. 

C. When utilizing this general license, the 
addressor is required to place the letters 
“G-POST” on the address side of parcel 
wrappers. 

Exporters are advised to contact local post 
offices for information regarding mail sery- 
ice, dimensions of packages, registered mail, 
insurance, postal rates, commodities accept- 
able for mailing, and suitable types of con- 
tainers. 


II. Exportation of Technical Data to Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand Un- 
der General License 

A. Effective immediately, a general license 
designated “‘TD-GAN” is established which 
will authorize the exportation of technical 
data, with certain exceptions to Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
section III, page 212, item 4, titled “General 
Licenses,” paragraph b, “Types Available,” is 
amended therefore to include the following 
as subparagraph (5): 

(5) Technical data exported to Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and New Zealand.—A general 
license is outstanding for the exportation of 
technical data to Great Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand provided such technical data— 

(1) are not restricted by any Officers or 
agency of the United States Government 
against dissemination or exportation; and 

(2) are not contained in patent applica- 
tions based on inventions made in the United 
States, amendments thereto, or other papers 
relating directly to such applications, 

All exportations made under this general 
license shall bear conspicuously on the en- 
velope or wrapper “General License TD- 
GAN.” 


III. Switzerland Removed From 
Control Permit Procedure 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, Switzer- 
land is removed from the Blockade Control 
Permit procedure, and commodities destined 
to Switzerland, therefore, no longer require 
a blockade control permit. However, 4 
blockade control number will still be as- 
signed on all validated licenses covering eX- 
ports to Switzerland. 

Exporters may now submit applications for 
licenses to export all commodities to Switzer- 
land upon receipt of a firm order from the 
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importer and without waiting for notifica- 
tion from the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to do so. 


Comprehensive Export Scheduie No. 18, f 
ges 195-196, part 11, title A, paragraph 9a 


and paragraph 9d, is amended accordingly. 


Iv. Blockade Control Permit No Lonaer Re- 
quired to Export Petroleum and Petrole- 
um Products to Portugal, Portuguese At- 
lantic Islands, and Portuguese Guinea 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, a block- 
ade control permit is no longer required to 
export petroleum and petroleum products 
(including asphalt and gilsonite, butane, lu- 
pricating oils and greases, petrolatum, paraf- 
fin wax, and white mineral oil) to Portugal, 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands, and Portuguese 
Guinea. However, a blockade control num- 
per will still be assigned on validated licenses 
covering such commodities when destined to 
these destinations. 


No. 644. Current Export Bulletin No. 267, July 27, 1945. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Exporters may submit applications for ex- 
port licenses covering shipments of petrole- 
um and petroleum products to Portugal, 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands, and Portuguese 
Guinea upon receipt of a firm order from the 
importer in the country of destination with- 
out waiting for notification from the Foreign 
Economic Administration to do so. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 195, part 11, title A, paragraph 9d, is 
amended accordingly. 


V. Exportation of Cotton Thread 


A. A limited amount of the following tynves 
of cotton sewing thread, Schedule B No. 
301500, and of crochet, darning, and em- 
broidery cotton, Schedule B No. 301600, is 
available for export: 

Cotton thread sizes 36 through 50. 
Cotton threads other than two- or three- 
cord in all sizes. 
Effective immediately, therefore, export li- 
cense applications for these items in mcd- 
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erate amounts will be considered by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

B. The restriction as to tube or cone size 
on which cotton thread may be shipped 
(Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, p. 
157, item 19, par. b) is now rescinded. Ac- 
cordingly, export license applications may be 
submitted covering any size tube, cone, or 
spool. 

C. In accordance with the above parts A 
and B, Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18, page 157, is amended by the deletion of 
item 19. 


VI. Period of Validity of SP Licenses Ezx- 
tended One Year 

The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that the period of validity on all SP 
(Special Project) licenses valid on July 1, 
1945, is extended for a period of 1 year from 
that date. This provision does not apply to 
those licenses suspended. canceled or revoked 
subsequent to July 1, 1945. 





























SuBsEcT: Changes in General Licenses. De- | | GLV dollar value 
The following changes in general license are effective immediately Dart — | limits G-P OST 
unless otherwise noted: ot : country i a 
om- | Commodity group Group K yaw ¢ 
merce | g 
De- GLYV dollar value Sched- ene eee ' ESE RHR? 
part- General limits G-POsT ule | | ; bce 
ment license dollar ies B No. | Old | New | Old} New | Old) New| Old | New 
of country wll a Re eee ee Pe MEER ses Me) Me el Bt SIS 
Com- Commodity group Group K | Group limits | | 
merce aie G+4 PAPER, RELATED PRODUCTS, Ge ie 
Sched- aan AND MANUFACTURES—Ccon. | 
ule | } ‘ ‘ 
BNo. Old | New (Old) New | Old) New| Old | New 620998 | Grease cups_.___.__.___...|None|K & M | 100) ; | 25) 25) 25 25 
‘ 620998 | Oilers, steel, empty | None! K & M -~ = et. 25| 25 25 
| | 
PAPER, RELATED PRODUCTS, RRASS AND RRONZE } | | | 
AND MANUFACTURES MANUFACTURES | | 
| 
473600 | Fiber insulation board, kK None 100; 25 25 25 25 647998 | Grease cups ....|None|) K& My 1_---- a 25 ] 25 
Me-inch and over in 647998 | Oil cups_____- _.| None| K& M 1) 1 25 1 25 
thickness, except quilt } | } 
or blanket types (in- ELECTRICAL MACHINERY | 
clude of cane or other AND APPARATUS | 
fiber) (report quilt or | 
blanket types-bat—in 701020 ee machines, | None| K & M | | 1) 25 1 25 
479900) .! portable electric, non- | 
473800 | Wallboard of paper or kK None 100 25 25 25 25 rene. ; } | | : 
pulp, 44-inch to less 701020 | Drill wélders, stationary | None; K& M}{ 100) 25) 25) 25) 25 
than %e-inch in thick- | _ type, nonrotating. | | } 
ness (include of cane and 701020 | Spot-welding machines, |None|K & M ‘ie , 25) 1} 25 
other fiber) except rock- | portable electric, non- | 
lath paper. | rotating. | | | 
701020 oe |}None|/ K&M| 1/---.- 1 25) 1 25 
OTHER NONMETALLIC MIN- sets, portable electric. | | | | 
ERALS, INCLUDING PRE- 703100 | Electric panels, switch- | None| K & M| 100)____- 25} 25) 25| 25 
cloUs . board,excepttelephone. | | xem ss _ | os - 
703100 | Feeder panels and parts, | None| K & M| 100}____- f 25) 5} 5 
M4a500 Gypsum and manufac- kK None 100, 25 25 25 25 | switchboard, except | | 
tures of: Plasterboard & | telephone. } } 
wallboard.! 703100 | Fuse panel boards and | None} K&M 100} + 25) 25) 25 
parts, switchboard, ex- | | | 
STEEL MILL PRODUCTS cept telephone. - cai ei: sad re * 
703100 | Fuse panels and parts, | None K & M)} 100 ------ | 
609198 Mattress and furniture None K & M | 100). 25) 2100 25 25 switchboard, except 
springs (include spring telephone. Cie Bs | } | 
components). 703100 | Lighting panelsand parts, | None) K & M | was 25 25) 25 25 
switchboard, except | | bacon 
secre memati | 703300 Catton swalt break Ni ne| K & M| 100) | 25) a a 25 
708 arbon circuit breakers ne | hee | 
609500 Staples for industrial None K & M | 100 25, 2100) 25 25 and parts over 10 am- | | | | 
staplers. peres. % 
| 703300 | Fuse disconnecting | None) K& M| 100}. ----- | 25) 25 25 25 
| IRON AND STEEL switches and parts over | 
MANUFACTURES | haa ge be 4 } N K4&M| 1001 os os 95 95 
| 703300 | Knife switches and parts | None) je---=-] | 
611200 | Metal safety razors (in- | None K & M| 100 25; 2100 25 25 over 10 amperes. a 
| clude razors with metal 703300 | Panel switches and parts | None| K & M | 100 ------ } 7 25 25) 25 
heads & plastic or metal over 10 amperes. | 
handles incorporating a 703300 | Safety switches and parts None K & M 100, Stan } 25) 25 25} 25 
| guard which prevents over 10 amperes. 3 i ped | 
cutting of the skin. If 705698 | Floor polishing machines, | None) K & M BOF aoe 25 1 25 
the head consists of two portable electric, indus- | | 
parts, one of which is | trial. 3 : : “J } | 
metal, it is then a metal 705698 io conde ee None K & M | Rael Ee 25 1 25 
head) } portable electric, indus- } | 
611300 | Safety-razor blades None K & M} 100 25) 2100 25 25 trial. ; : y i | 
611900 | Straight razors None| K & M} 100 25) 2100 ] 25 705698 | Floor scraping machines, | None K&M | | See be, 25 1 25 
614400 | Kerosene cooking stoves || None| None | 100); None) 25 None 25; None portable electric, indus- | | 
617898 | Industrial staplers and | None K & M| 100 25, 2100 25 25 trial. } 
parts. 705698 Floor scrubbing ma-| None K&M| 1--.--. ; 4 25 1 25 
619510 | Bathroom scales, auto- | None) K & M |} 100 25 25 25 25 chines, portable elec- | | 
matie (include health tric, industrial. ’ z bi a a ‘ 
and personal weighing | 705698 | Floor ——s —. None K& M | PS ae 25 1 25 
scales) . | portable electric, indus- | } | 
619500 | Other automatic scales | None, K & M | 100 25 25 25 25 trial. Ke ; | i 2 
(include household and | 706455 —, —— lamps | None K & M} 100).--.--- 25 2100 25 25 
| baby scales). | (bulbs, medium screw, | 
619800 | Other scales and balances | None K & M | 100 25 25 25 25 mogul bi-post bayonet | 
(report precision scales, | and other large-base | 
laboratory balances and | — oo not | } 
' weights in 619700). | and photoflood lamps). | __ # ‘ f é 
; : sae 706501 | Fluorescent tube lamps...! None K & M' 100'.-.---- 25! 2100 25 25 
' Effective date of change Aug. 2, 1945. 


?GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina $25. 


2 GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina $25. 
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FOREIGN 


COMMERCE 





De- 
part- 
ment 

of 
Com- 
merce 


Sched- 


ule 
B No 


707000 
707000 


707490 


709800 


724600 | 


724600 


729100 


745805 


762500 
T62800 


762800 


762800 


762800 


TH2800 


7TH2800 


T62800 


52800 


TH2800 
TH28K 

762800 
762800 
762800 
TA2800 
762300 
762800 


752800 


1 9200 


Commodity 


PAPER, RELATED PRODUCTS, 
AND MANUFACTURES—Con. 


Floor polishers, domestic, 
motor-driven. 

Floor surfacing machines, 
portable, domestic, mo- 
tor-driven. 

Heating elements for in- 
dustrial heating de- 
vices, n. e. s. (report 
electric industrial melt- 
ing and refining furnace 
parts under 707410 and 
electric industrial heat- 
treating furnace parts 
under 707420). 

ee 
CONSTRUCTION AND 

CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Dumb-waiters and parts 

Elevators and parts ex- 
cept dumb-waiters and 
parts. 

Escalators and parts 


METALWORKING 
MACHINERY 


Welding torch sets and 
parts. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp-mill ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Paper-converting machin- 
ery and parts: 

Beater bars, for manu- 
facture of roofing 
felt paper. 

Creping machinery 
and parts. 

Egg-case filler-making 
machinery and 
parts. 

Envelope-lining ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Envelope-making 
machinery and 
parts. 

Gumming machin- 
ery and parts. 

Indexing devices and 
parts for paper- 
making. 

Knotting machinery 
and parts. 

Pulp-molding ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Pulp-pressing ma- 
chinery and parts. 

Reeling machinery 
and parts. 

Rewinding machin- 
ery and parts. 

Slitting machinery 
and parts. 

Twisting machinery 
and parts. 

Varnishing machin- 
ery and parts. « 

Other paper-converting 
machinery and parts, 
except paper-bag and 
container-making ma- 
chinery and parts and 
stencil-cutting machin- 
ery and parts. 

Power-driven machines 
for commercial laun- 
dries. 

Laundry and dry clean- 
ing equipment, other, 
and parts for assembly. 

Vacuum cleaners, indus- 
trial. 

OFFICE APPLIANCES 

Nondescriptive or non 
text-writing bookkeep- 
ing and accounting ma- 
chines, new (report 
accounting machines 
using punched cards in 
775900) . 


General 
license 
country 
group 
Old New 
None K& M 
None K & M 
None| K & M 
None| K & M 
None K & M 
None|/K & M 
None K &M 
None|/K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None'K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K &M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None None 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 


None K& M 


*GLYV value limit for shipments to Argentina $25, 
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GLYV dollar value De- 
limits G-POST — 
rs er wee 7 
: limits 
" - ( . ‘om- 
Group K iroup Com 
G+4 merce 
Sa Ee Sched- 
4 . ule 
Old' New | Old) New| Old | New B No 
775300 
100 __. 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
SE 25| 2100 25 25 775600 
775700 
775900 
isc.) 26 3 * @ 25 
776000 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
776100 
100 25 25 25 5 
77 A 7 
776218 
100 25 25 25 25 
776218 
76307 
100 25 25 2: 2 6309 
776318 
100 25 25 25 9 776318 
776400 
100 _. 25 25 2 25 TTA6O0 
100) 25 25 25 2 776700 
10K 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 < 2 
100 25 ) 25 ) 
100 25 25 2 
100 25 25 2 2 
777 000) 
100 25 25 2 2 
777K 
100 25 25 2 2 
77 TOM 
100 25 25 25 9 
7779 
100 25 25 25 
T7700) 
100 25 25 25 2 
‘ 777000 
100 25 25 25 25 
777900 
100 25 25 25 25 
777000) 
100 100 25, 25 25 2 
777000 
777900 
100 25 25 25 5 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 Qh 25 25 
25 25 25 25 779000 
779100 
779300 
779300 
779300 


Commodity 


OFFICE APPLIANCES—Ccon. 
Descriptive or text-writ- 
ng bookkeeping and 
sccounting machines, 
new (report accounting 
machinesusing punched 
cards in 775900). 
isting adding machines, 
new (report listing add- 
ing bookkeeping ma- 
chines in 775200). 
‘aleulating machines, 
nonlisting, new 
‘ard-punching, sorting 
and tabulating ma 
chines, new (include 
tabulators using 
punched cards 
Other accounting, book 
keeping and calculating 
machines, used and re 
built (include pocket 
dding machines and 
ightning calculators 
Parts for assemblv for ac 
counting, bookkeeping 
and calculating ma 
chines 
Addressing machines 
Equipment for addressing 
machine 
Parts for assembly for ad 
dressing machine 
Duplicating machines, ex 


—{ 





cept lithograph offset 
tvm 

Duplicating mact ‘ 
lithograph offset type 

Parts for assembly " 
duplicating machines 

Supplies for duplicatir 
machines 

Cash registers, new 

Cash re tk used and 
rebuilt 

Parts or emt 
ash re te 

Stanlers and stanles 
office u report hand 
taple industrial 
ise in H17S898 and staple 
r UuSsé uch ha 
tapler HOOSNO 

Autographiec reviste 

Change-making mact 

Check-} iling mac} 

( n-han I mact 

Curren ntir TY 
ching 

Dictating and dual-pu 
pose mact ¢ 

} lope-handl T 

‘ rhe 

Office 

chine 

I iy roll nom i ! 
nachine 

Post-office canceling ma 
chine 

I tal-permit mailing ma 
chines 

Shorthand-writing ma 
chines 

ricket registers, wto- 
matic and parts, not 
coin-operated 


numbering 
wheels and 


lr vpographie 

machines, 

parts 
Other appliances, 
n. ¢. § date- 
tamping machines and 
parts, other than check 
stamping; file punches, 
linatimes, numbering 
machines and parts and 
ticket punches, aut: 
matic and parts 


office 


fexcept 


PRINTING 
BINDING 


AND BOOK- 
MACHINERY 


Typesetting machines 
Printing presses 
Bookbinding machinery 
accessories and parts 
Repair parts 
Parts other than re- 
pair. 


General 


license 

country 

group 
Old New 
None) K & M 
None| K & M 
None K & M 
None K& M 
None K& M 
None K & M 
None K& M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K& M 
None K& M 


None K & M 
None K& M 


None K & M 


N e K&M 
N K&M 
None K& M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K&™M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
Nor Nom 
None None 
None K&M 
None K & M 
None K & M 
None K&M 
None K & M 


GLY value limit for shipments Argentina $25 


GLYV dollar value 

limits , 
G-POST 
dollar value 


Group K | Group limits 
) 7 
a G+4 
Old New | Old! New | Old New 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
+ 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
100 25 25 25 25 
LOO 25 25 25 25 
100 rn on Oe > 
100 25 25 2h 25 
lOO 25 5, 95 se 
im” 2 2 v3 »*~ 
00 25 25 25 25 
) > rn = 
1) Ue > » 
1) DF U re Ls 
100 2 100 2 rs 
li) 2 25 25 »* 
li) , DF ar de 
lw 25 2 DF ’ 
1M) 25 24 25 
100 Dh 25 25 »5 
fT 9 2 2 Fe 
1) 2 25 2 2 
10 5 J 
100 2 2 pe 25 
1H) 5 25 25 U 
100 DF) 25 25 5 
100 2 25 2 2 
1 100 5 25 2 2 
100 100 oF 25 5 25 
1 oA 94 25 25 
200 25 25 5 25 
200 25 25 5 25 
“M) 25 25 5 25 
200 2h 25 25 25 





7793 





7950 
7992 


83911 


90005 


90013 


90023 
90070 


GOO 


90100 
9110 
902908 


GO 200K 


S301 04 


Bel 
Ind 


Al 
giun 
virti 
spar 
skill 
cera. 
eigh 
shor 
glass 
Once 
indu 
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since 
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is | | | | j 
De- | Pie | GLV dollar value | ; De- | GLV dollar value 
part- General | limits | G-POST part- General limits G-POST 
ment | — ; ‘Sas — aa —_ | license ae _______| dollar value 
0 : ”0 y | | imits te) country limits 
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Belgian Glass and Pottery 
Industries ‘1 day 


Although the plant facilities of Bel- 
gium’s glass and pottery industries are 
virtually intact, lack of coal, kaolin, feld- 
spar, plastic earth, and shortages of 
skilled help combine to keep the Belgian 
ceramic industry operating at about one- 
eighth of its prewar activity. Of the 
Shortages affecting both the ceramic and 
glass factories, coal is the most glaring. 
Once this shortage has been relieved, the 
industries should very rapidly be able to 
place themselves in a position to export. 

The coal supply has been deficient 
Since the liberation of Belgium and has 
been further aggravated recently by 
strikes by the miners, Efforts to procure 


coal in Germany have been of little avail 
thus far. Plans have been advanced to 
employ German and Polish miners in 
Belgian mines to ease the coal shortage. 
However, it is difficult to predict the re- 
percussions of securing such foreign labor 
if it were available. 

The ceramic industry has been losing 
its labor supply to the better-paying in- 
dustries in northern France and to the 
Allied armies. Although the industry is 
not affected at present by these labor 
shifts because the lack of coal keeps it 
from operating at full capacity, they may 
be a serious matter once the coal situa- 
tion rights itself. 

Six of 14 blown-glass tableware plants 
are producing at about half of their nor- 
mal capacity, and the industry has plans 


for rotating production in the 14 plants. 
This one branch of the glass industry 
may be able to export in the near future 
if present coal supplies can be main- 
tained or increased. Although the labor 
supply is not critical in the glass indus- 
try, box shooks and other packing mate- 
rials are in extremely short supply, and 
this fact hampers resumption of normal 
shipments. 

Plate-glass plants have been closed be- 
cause of the fuel shortage. One window- 
glass plant has begun operations, and 
two more are scheduled to resume pro- 
duction in June. 

It is impossible to predict immediate 
developments; however, there is consid- 
erable optimism over the probability of 
an early return to normalcy. 
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What Quantities and Kinds of Flower Bulbs Will 


be Available From Holland? 


Latest Official Data 


Gorgeous Dutch tulips will be growing 
in American gardens next spring. About 
25,000 metric tons of Dutch tulip and 
other flower bulbs will be available for 
export from the Netherlands this fall, 
according to a recent report from a U.S. 
Government representative at The 
Hague. Included in the amount sched- 
uled for export are about 360,000,000 
tulip bulbs. 144,000,000 narcissus bulbs, 
and 55,000,000 hyacinth bulbs. 

War and flood damage to the main 
bulb-growing region of the Netherlands 
was not so great as at first feared. There 
have been rumors that the acreage was 
drastically reduced, that considerable 
damage had been caused by flooding. 
In order to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion, a representative of the FEA Mis- 
sion to the Netherlands visited the 
country’s bulb-growing area during the 
first part of June 1945 and collected con- 
siderable information on the status of 
the industry from growers and associa- 
tion officials. 

The total area planted to various 
bulbs 4n the Netherlands in the fall of 
1944 amounted to 10,709 acres, about 60 
percent of the 1939 acreage. There was 
less reduction in yields per hectare, as a 
result of fertilizer shortage, than had 
been anticipated; yields per acre are 
down only about 20 to 25 percent. 

The Dutch hope to ship bulbs to Great 
Britain, the United States, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. A delegation of Dutch bulb 
growers will visit the United States to 
contact growers and other agencies. 
Time to complete arrangements is lim- 
ited, as the deadline for shipment of nar- 
cissus is September 15 and that for tulips 
and hyacinths is October 1. 

American florists and amateur flower 
growers will be interested to know that 
the Netherlands bulb breeders have de- 
veloped a number of new varieties of 
tulips and narcissus in wider color range 
and bulb size during the years of Ger- 
man occupation. 

A number of new varieties of tulips 
were produced before the war as a result 
of crosses between Darwin and early tulip 
varieties. These new varieties flower 
earlier than Darwin and have a wider 
range of colors. During the war these 
have been increased, and they are now 
available at commercial prices. The cir- 
cumference of the bulbs is now 13 centi- 
meters, compared with 12 centimeters 
before the war. A new double variety, 
“Cordell Hull,” has been increased to 
1,000,000 bulbs. This variety is excep- 
tionally well adapted to garden use, it 
has a tall, strong stem, and the flower 
resembles a peony. Rembrandts are 
practically out of existence. 

The number of the various varieties of 
tulip bulbs available for export is as 
follows: 


Variety Number 
EE ES eo eee 75, 000, 000 
I hs cabs ppaveiah aesapidasion 48, 000, 000 
eae oe 135, 000, 000 


Here Are the 


Variety Number 
0 pelea 4, 500, 000 
I I eosin een wna nll: 30, 000, 000 
CS ee eee 2, 500, 000 
0 ge Se 5, 000, 000 
IN, NI ae Sib Se kn ce cries abidawinweman we 50, 000, 000 
I tins ipreccinscitctecth recites es ine 40, 000, 000 


All varieties of narcissus are in perfect 
condition. There are three main 
groups—trumpets, short cups, and the 
Poetaz. 

Improvements have been made in the 
varieties within the trumpets group. 
There is a total of 50,000,000 bulbs of the 
trumpets, of which 25,000,000 are King 
Alfreds; this still remains the leading 
variety within this group. There are 
4,000,000 Golden Harvest, a new variety 
which flowers 4 weeks earlier and has a 
larger flower than King Alfred. The new 
variety Magnificent is the earliest variety 
and can be forced before Christmas. 
About 2,500,000 of these are available at 
commercial prices. Older varieties such 
as Golden Spur are going out of existence, 
and the new varieties are taking their 
place. 

A total of 17,500,000 bulbs of the short- 
cups varieties is available for export. 
Helios, an early forcer, Carlton, and Bar- 
ris are the leading varieties. 

There are about 30,000,000 of the Poe- 
taz (several flowers to a stalk) variety 
available. Poeticus has one flower to a 
stem—a small white flower with red eye. 
There are about 15,000,000 bulbs of this 
variety. 

There are about 55,000,000 hyacinth 
bulbs available. Not much change has 
taken place in hyacinth varieties. 





First Oversea Sales of War Sur- 
pluses by Liquidation Com- 
mission 


The first oversea sales of the Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commission, totaling 
approximately $250,000, have been made 
in the Persian Gulf Command, Thomas 
B. McCabe, Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner, announced on July 24. 

Mr. McCabe pointed out that the 
sales—which involved 12 different trans- 
actions with American relief agencies, 
private firms, the Iranian Government, 
the American Embassy and Legation, and 
the Soviet Embassy—were all for Ameri- 
can dollars, in line with the established 
ANLC policy of selling war surplus and 
residue for cash wherever and whenever 
possible. 

Largest sale reported to Mr. McCabe by 
the Persian Gulf Command Field Com- 
missioner was to the American Arabian 
Oil Co., totaling $171,219.90. Miscella- 
neous engineering equipment, to be used 
for the development of its high-octane 
refinery, formed the bulk of the Ameri- 
can Arabian oil sale. The articles ranged 
from five tractors to lead and asbestos 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Confectionery, Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Dental Supply Houses—Nicaragua. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Bahamas. 


~ 





pipe, gaskets, saws, nuts, bolts, screws, 
and solder. 

Second largest sale was to the Ameri- 
can Joint Distribution Committee, and 
totaled $51,218.83. It included clothing, 
food, and tobacco to be made into relief 
packages by this international relief or- 
ganization and shipped to the needy of 
Poland. 

Other sales to relief organizations were 
listed as follows: 

American Arabian Mission: medical sup- 
plies and nurses’ wool sweaters totaling 
$2,127.18. 

American Presbyterian Mission; medical 
supplies and small amounts of clothing to- 
taling $1,147.86. 


The remainder of the sales were as 
follows: 


American Embassy: 2'4-ton truck, water 
closets, insulators, shoes and wool trousers— 
$1,993.18. 

American Legation: paint, sinks and water 
closets—$576.63. 

Baghdad Jesuit College: 2'!,-ton truck, 
pencils, bandages, laces, and water closets— 
$3,502.55. 

Soviet Embassy at Teheran, Iran: 20 mos- 
quito bars—$148.50. 

Bahrein Petroleum Co.: miscellaneous 
items including nuts, bolts, hoes, saws, 
couplings, ink, pencils, and the like— 
$6,966.11. 

The Iranian Ministry of War: 100 pounds of 
solder—$12.50. 

Iran’s Director of Immigration Administra- 
tion: one well-drilling rig—$9,043.75. 

Officers’ messes at four camps in Iran, 
Camp Atterbury, Camp Kramer, Camp 
Amirabad, and Port of Kharramshahr: white 
nurses’ uniforms, to be converted to mess 
jackets for employes—%626 40. 


The report on the sales stated that the 
missions would use their purchases in 
their mission hospitals in Iran. The 
Iranian Government will use the well- 
drilling rig in connection with public- 
works activity pertaining to irrigation 
and water supply. 

The American Legation will use its 
purchases to repair and recondition its 
buildings at Baghdad. The Embassy 
will install the water closets and insu- 
lators at the embassy buildings at Te- 
heran, issue the shoes and clothing to its 
native employes, and utilize the truck as 
a general-purpose vehicle. 

The Jesuit College will utilize its truck 
for general transportation, the building 
items and water closets for repair and 
maintenance, and the other items for the 
faculty and students. 
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(Continued from p. 30) 


INpDIA’s IMPORTS 


Imports of tobacco into India in 1944 
were value at 27,962,000 rupees, in com- 
parison with 16,438,000 rupees in the pre- 
ceding year, reports the foreign press. 


IMPORTS INTO PANAMA 


Imports of tobacco products into 
Panama during March 1945 were valued 
at $126,546, an increase of $107,417 over 
the value of similar imports in the pre- 
ceding month. 





Natural Rubber 
from the Western 
Hemisphere 


(Continued from p. 5) 


yearly production is all that is available 
for the British Empire, Russia, liberated 
countries, other United Nations, and the 
United States. Needless to say, it is not 
enough to meet the requirements. 

Because it is not enough, it is likely 
that the 96,000 tons which were in the 
United States stock pile at the start of 
this year will be reduced to only 61,000 
tons by the end of this year, according to 
the War Production Board. 

That reduction was estimated despite 
the fact that the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board at Washington has issued 
directions that rubber in some of the 
Allied nations, in South Africa, India, 
and England, shall be transferred from 
their stocks to the United States during 
this year. Therefore, the reduction in 
the United States stock pile is expected 
to be paralleled by a similar reduction 
in the stocks of the other Allied nations. 
It all boils down to the fact that we are 
using natural rubber more rapidly than 
we are getting it. 

Despite this, the intention is to increase 
production of heavy-duty truck and bus 
tires in the next year and a half because 
of imperative military relief and civilian 
needs for such types of tires. 


Needs Increase Vastly 


In contrast with the United States pro- 
duction of 7,000,000 truck and bus tires 
for the full year of 1940, there was 
scheduled a production of 7,000,000 truck 
and bus tires for the last quarter of this 
year alone and for each quarter of 1946. 
This total scheduled production of 28,- 
000,000 truck and bus tires in 1946 repre- 
sents a 300 percent increase over the 1940 
production of truck and bus tires and a 
100 percent increase over last year’s pro- 
duction. 

In the terms of tonnage of rubber, the 
United States rubber industry would be 
using 14,000 tons of natural rubber per 
month when it hits the quarterly produc- 
tion rate of 7,000,000 truck and bus tires 
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Commerce Department’s Services, Under Current 
Conditions, With Respect to the Proclaimed List 


The changed security requirements 
following the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe have made possible the deletion 
of some names from the Proclaimed List. 
In some countries, a considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of the List has been pos- 
sible because the expropriation, forced 
sale, or liquidation of the worst Axis 
spearhead enterprises has been accom- 
plished under the laws of those coun- 
tries and because their regulations are 
deemed adequate to control certain 
types of less dangerous offenders. Some 
deletions have, of course, been made for 
merit, as, for example, where undesir- 
able ownership and control of a business 
enterprise have been permanently elimi- 
nated. 

German- and Japanese-controlled en- 
terprises which have not been national- 
ized or liquidated by the interested for- 
eign governments, and other types of 
cases considered to represent the hard 
core of Axis influence and activity, will, 
of course, continue to be included in the 
Proclaimed List for some time to come. 

Numerous foreign traders in the 
United States have recently inquired 
whether they are legally prohibited from 
doing business with individuals and con- 
cerns which have been deleted from the 
Proclaimed List. To all of these in- 
quiries the answer has been given that 
American business is not prohibited by 
law from carrying on trade with an in- 
dividual or enterprise not currently in- 
cluded in the Proclaimed List, solely be- 
cause of his or its previous inclusion 
in the List. 


Some United States concerns have, 
however, expressed a desire to be in- 
formed of the political characteristics of 
persons that have been deleted from the 
Proclaimed List. They have stated that 
such information, quite irrespective of 
the legal right to do business, is neces- 
sary to prevent them from unknowingly 
becoming identified with elements which, 
while not now sufficiently dangerous to 
warrant their continued inclusion in the 
List, have been identified with the Axis 
cause throughout the war. It has also 
been suggested that the general politi- 
cal reputation of an ex-Proclaimed List 
national in the community where he re- 
Sides often impairs his effectiveness as an 
agent or representative. 

Upon request, the Department of Com- 
merce will undertake to furnish this 
service. Obviously it would be adminis- 
tratively impossible, and in some cases 
inexpedient, to make a detailed reply to 
each inquiry concerning the political his- 
tory of persons and firms formerly in- 
cluded in the Proclaimed List. It will 
be possible, however, to indicate in each 
case whether the name in question was 
deleted, not for merit, but as a part of 
the program to reduce the size of the 
List; and to indicate also those cases 
where former inclusion in the Pro- 
claimed List should be ignored. In- 
quiries of this nature should be addressed 
to the Commercial Intelligence Unit of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., either 
directly or through the nearest field of- 
fice of the Department of Commerce. 





at the end of this year and continues at 
that production rate all through next 


year. 
W hat of the Future? 


As for future prospects of rubber pro- 
duction in the areas accessible to the 
Allies, it appears that in almost all of 
them the production reached its peak 
either last year or earlier, and is now on 
the down grade. 

Ceylon produced less rubber in 1944 
than in 1943, and in 1945 will certainly 
produce less than in 1944. Yet it is from 
Ceylon that the Allies have been obtain- 
ing half of their total tonnage since 
Pearl Harbor! 

In the republics of Central America 
and in Ecuador, new high records were 
made under the Rubber-Agreements pro- 
gram above what was ever obtained in 
any previous time in history. However, 
the rate of production is not being main- 
tained this year despite the development 
work done by these countries and by the 
United States through such of its agen- 
cies as the Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The development work included the in- 
troduction, by the Rubber Development 
Corporation, of tapping schools where 
rubber workers were trained in methods 
of tapping which have prolonged the pro- 


ductive life of the Castilloa trees in those 
areas. Through its Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and an operating agency, the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the 
United States aided the governments of 
the various republics in organizing health 
services which rendered valuable aid in 
protecting the health of the workers 
gathering wild rubber in the jungles. 
Local food production was also increased 
to help supply the rubber workers. 

In Mexico, the guayule shrubs in the 
more accessible areas have been cut and 
harvested, and it is a question whether 
production in Mexico can be maintained 
next year, although this year’s produc- 
tion will establish a new high record. 

In Africa the drastic exploitation ef- 
forts have practically denuded the vines 
from the more accessible regions; in Bel- 
gian Congo and French Africa vine-rub- 
ber production will be less than last year. 

In Brazil, even though it is doubtful 
whether this year’s production of Mani- 
coba and Mangabeira tree rubber in the 
east-coast areas will any more than equal 
last year’s production of some 2,600 long 
tons, the situation in the Amazon Valley 
is in bright contrast. The same is true 
of rubber production in Bolivia and Peru. 
The explanation is that the distances and 
the time involved: in moving men and 
supplies and equipment made it a slow 
process to get an increase in production, 
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but an increase in production once ob- 
tained could be continued in an increas- 
ing rate each year. That has been the 
case each year to date, and that is what 
is expected this year and next under the 
program. 


Demand Grows Greater 


To sum up, there is every evidence that 
the natural rubber the United States is 
getting from its Good Neighbors to the 
south—whether it be rubber from the 
Amazon Valley or elsewhere—will con- 
tinue to be desperately needed for war, 
relief, and essential civilian purposes for 
many months to come. The need, in 
fact, is becoming greater rather than 
less. In no way could the rubber-pro- 
ducing American republics contribute 
more valuably to the democratic cause 
than by continuing their production of 
rubber to the maximum possible extent. 





Egypt Plans Revival 
of Age-Old Glass 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Less Will Be Bought Abroad 


It is felt that flat glass will continue 
to be supplied by foreign producers for 
several years after the war, but that im- 
ports of glass products can within a dec- 
ade be brought down to 10 percent of to- 
tal demand and consist solely of truly 
“luxury” items. 

The bulk of container needs may like- 
wise be supplied eventually by the 
Egyptian plants. 


Conditions in Local Industry 


The number of workers in the glass in- 
dustry in Egypt is now estimated at 3,000. 
Laborers are all male, about 20 percent 
of them being boys of 16 or so. The 
wage rate for unskilled labor averages 
a minimum of 7 piasters (4.14 cents), 
whereas skilled labor earns as much as 
£El1 per day. Highly specialized work- 
men from Europe receive up to £E4 and 
£E5, daily. The total annual pay roll is 
about £E175,000, considered abnormally 
high. The average workweek is six 8- 
hour days. 

All basic materials, except lime, are 
imported. Sand formerly came from 
France and Belgium but during the war 
has been supplied from Syria. Soda 
ash, formerly from the United Kingdom, 
now comes from Kenya. Refuse glass, 
white and colored, for remelting is ob- 
tained locally. Local fuel oil is used for 
the melting process. Primitive crates of 
palm-tree bark or cane are used for 
packaging—and old newspapers for in- 
dividual wrapping, when necessary. 





Despite the fact that there have been 
no significant developments recently in 
oil-drilling activities in Haiti, work is 
being continued not only in drilling but 
also in prospecting and surveying. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Paper Ration in U. K. 


The Department of Overseas Trade of 
Great Britain has recently granted a sub- 
stantial increase in the paper ration for 
technical journals intended solely for ex- 
port, according to the British press. 

Supplies of paper in the British Isles 
are described as still being extremely 
short, however. 





Mine-Timber Program, 
British Columbia 


An intensive program is under way in 
the interior of British Columbia (Can- 
ada) to fill urgent requests from the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply for 
mine timbers and pit props, a Canadian 
lumber publication reported in June. 

These timbers are needed for immedi- 
ate use and are being assembled as rap- 
idly as possible near railway points for 
Shipment to the Atlartic coast. 
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DDT To Save Logs 
“Left in Bush”? 


Experiments are being conducted in 
Canada by the Dominion Division of En- 
tomology at Nicholson, Ontario, on the 
use of DDT to save logs left in the bush, 
Says a Canadian lumber magazine. DDT 
has not been used previously for this pur- 
pose, and what the results will be is not 
known, 

If the tests are successful, a new 
method will be provided for protecting 
logs remaining in the woods. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions this spring re- 
sulted in thousands of logs having to be 
left. 





Trees in Germany’s Reichswald forest 
became almost steel columns as the re- 
sult of warfare, according to a foreign 
lumber magazine. Only about one-third 
of the trees could be used as lumber 
because of the large amount of shrap- 
nel embedded in them. The remainder 
were utilized in corduroy roads. 
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Domestic Commeree 


uritten for 


BUSINESSMEN .. 


@ Here is an authoritative monthly periodical written 
in the language of the American businessman. It is one 
of the principal organs of the Department of Commerce 
for disseminating information deemed of importance in 


maintaining a vigorous and dynamic free enterprise system. 


@ Domestic Commerce gives the reader an understanding 
of the progress and changing conditions of industry and 
business of the United States. Its writers are officials of 
this and other Government agencies, and specialists in the 


various subjects covered. 


@ Particular attention is given to developments in the field 


of post-war planning. 


A sample copy will be sent you upon request to the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


$1.00 per year...from the Superintendent of Documents 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ¢ WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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